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U of A study led by Dr. Morgan Scott 

has added fuel to the debate between 
Alberta farmers and ranchers and the oil 
and gas industry. 

The study, released in the shadow of a 
recent shooting of an oil executive by a 
disgruntled farmer, and bombings at oil 
and gas facilities in northern Alberta last 
month, found no discernible effects of 
sour gas emissions on rates of cattle mor- 
tality or milk production. But it did find a 
correlation between high-level sour gas 
emissions, the age at first calving and the 
interval between calving. 

“This is not a clean check-up for the 
entire oil and gas industry,” says Scott, a 
veterinarian and post-doctoral fellow in 
the epidemiology program in the Depart- 
ment of Public Health Sciences. “We did 
not look at sour gas wells. We did not 
look upstream from the plants.” 

What the study did investigate was 
the impact of licensed emissions into the 
air from sour gas processing plants on the 
health and productivity of some 180,000 
dairy cows and more than 450,000 beef 
cow-calf pairs in Alberta from 1985-1994. 
It also included sulphur dioxide emis- 
sions from larger industrial sources and 
solution gas flaring. 


Scott concluded none of these exposure 


variables had a negative impact on herd 
mortality or the numbers selected for 
slaughter and did not negatively affect milk 
production, milk white blood cell count, 
stillbirth or twin births, and the number of 
calves successfully delivered or weaned. 
However, the significarice of the study 
lies in the correlation between high-level 
emissions and the reproductive health of 
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Sour gas emissions pose little threat to cattle 


More research needed to test effect of other oil and gas activity 


Dr. Morgan Scott 


the herds, says Dr. Martha Kostuch, a 
veterinarian and environmental activist in 
Rocky Mountain House, Alta., for the past 
23 years. 

“The age of first calving is very im- 
portant from an economic perspective for 
farmers. Dr. Scott found an average 0.3 of 
a month increase (about 10 days) in calv- 


- ing in herds at high-level exposures. Now 


that’s an average. That means for some 
herds, it’s higher.” Ideally, Kostuch says a 
13-month calving interval is acceptable. 

_ In addition, the study points to an 
older age at first calving. “Farmers strive 


for heifers to calve at 24 months to get the 
maximum economic performance out of 
the life of the cow,” explains Kostuch. 
Anything beyond that could cost money. 
“[The study] is one piece of the puzzle, 
but many questions are not answered,” 
adds Kostuch. 

Scott says he’s aware many farmers 
are irate about what they believe to be the 
impact of oil or gas well leaks on their 
land and animals, but these events were 
not part of his study. 

“We're not saying these are good 
events. But on a day-to-day basis, li- 


censed sour gas emissions do not have 
much of an effect,” says Scott. 

The exposure estimates used were 
based on historical inventories of sulphur 
dioxide emissions from processing facili- 
ties. Scott collected other data from an- 
nual emission volumes from solution gas 
flaring sites and from larger industrial 
sources in the province. In addition, exist- 
ing herd health and productivity informa- 
tion was obtained from Alberta Dairy 
Herd Improvement for monthly and an- 
nual dairy outcomes while beef cow-calf 
outcomes came from Alberta Agriculture, 
Food and Rural Development. 

But that means anecdotal evidence, 
what Kostuch calls observable evidence 
from farmers about sick cattle and spon- 
taneous abortions, were not taken into 
account. “It’s a well-done study. It used 
all the available information for a retro- 
spective epidemiological study,” says 
Kostuch. “But I don’t think we can ever 
prove it conclusively one way or another. 
We are talking about mixtures of many 
compounds, about 250 compounds, that 
are super toxic.“ Moreover, when con- 
ducting research in the field, says 
Kostuch, there are many things affecting 
cattle. “How can we control that?” 

“We were very careful to state we did 
not look at everything,” says Scott. “We 
were restricted to hard outcomes, things 
like milk production, and whether the 
cattle were dead or alive.” 

It doesn’t let the oil and gas industry 
off the hook. “This is a preliminary study. 
And I think there’s more research to be 
done,” says Scott. = 
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Hollingshead nominated for Giller Prize 


By Lee Elliott 


41] wanted to write a realistic novel about 
spiritual experience.” 

Five years after setting himself that 
task, Dr. Greg Hollingshead is pleased 
with the result, his novel The Healer. 

And his recent nomination for Cana- 
da’s premier literary prize, the $25,000 
Giller, shows some of Canada’s literary 
lions are pleased as well. Jurors Margaret 
Atwood, Guy Vanderhaeghe and broad- 
caster Peter Gzowski have placed 
Hollingshead’s The Healer in the top seven 
of all Canadian novels and short story 
collections published this year. 

The Healer has also put Hollingshead 
on the cover of Quill and Quire and 
prompted numerous media interviews and 
demands for readings, including an ap- 
pearance at Canada’s top literary event, 
the Festival of Authors Harbour Front 
Reading Series in Toronto Oct. 26. 

The Healer chronicles a wilderness pil- 
grimage of sorts for three people: Caroline 
Troyer, “the healer;” Timothy Wakelin, a 
recently widowed freelance journalist; and 
Caroline’s father Ross. 

Hollingshead said reading Lives of the 
Saints and thinking about the experiences of 
the ecstatics started him on the track to this 
book. “I was interested in the possibility 
that an individual can have an experience 
that’s realer than real... realer than any- 


Correction 


In the last edition of Folio we incor- 
rectly identified the director of the 


U of A Institute for Professional 
Development. It’s Dr. Bert Einsiedel. 
The photo credit with that story 
should have gone to Peter Mitchell. 
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.. it makes sense 


Greg Hollingshead 


thing in their lives and yet it’s completely 
incommunicable,” he says. This spiritual 
experience is particularly interesting ina 
scientific age. “If you can’t find a reason for 
believing in something then you’re taught 
to say it’s impossible, it’s not true...that’s 
empericism. That’s how we think.” 

Empericism always involves some sort 
of consensus thinking, says Hollingshead. 
“It’s not truly based on individual experi- 
ence, it’s more like, ‘what will other people 
reasonably believe.’” 

Hollingshead also wondered about the 
differences in perception and response 
between the person experiencing the spir- 
itual phenomenon and those around her. 


“They'll try to turn it into a 
religion, or they'll try to 
make money from it, or 
they'll try to imitate 
it...they’ll try to turn you 
into a model....” 

Writing about the ineffa- 
ble spirit is difficult, espe- 
cially in a realistic novel, 
says Hollingshead. “It’s not 
dramatic...their problems 
are interior...It’s also very 
difficult to image that real- 
ity.” His solution to the 
difficulty was to ground the 
people in nature, in this 
case, the Canadian Shield. 
“The logic of the novel is 
really that the spiritual 
comes out of the percep- 
tual—a tension and direct 
engagement with the world 
as opposed to thought and 
institutions and society and 
story.” 

Hollingshead says his 
greatest satisfaction is in 
having achieved what he set 
out to do in The Healer. But it’s hardly the 
first time he’s hit the mark. He won the 
Governor General’s Award for his short 
story collection The Roaring Girl in 1995. 
And among other honors, he’s previously 
been shortlisted for the Commonwealth 
Writers Prize. Sales are so good that The 
Roaring Girl has been translated into both 
German and Chinese, and The Healer is 
being distributed in Canada, the U.K., the 
U.S. and Australia. 

But The Healer is getting mixed reviews 
in newspapers across the country, says 
Hollingshead. “It’s being given to young 
Wakelins [to review],” he says, referring to 
the journalist in his story. “If I can general- 
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Construction institute launched 


By Geoff McMaster 


A new research initiative based in the 
engineering faculty is set to create a 
first-time “virtual network” across the 
Canadian construction industry. 

Called the Construction Research Insti- 
tute for Canada, the joint university-indus- 
try partnership will promote research and 
development aimed at improving con- 
struction productivity and quality. It was 
made possible by a $5 million gift from an 
anonymous Edmonton donor who recog- 
nized a need for effective, nation-wide 
collaboration. 

“The construction industry is one of 
the largest industries in the country (worth 
about $100 billion a year, or 12 per cent of 
Canada’s gross domestic product),” says 
dean engineering Dr. David Lynch. “But 
because it tends to be quite fragmented 
among a small number of large companies 
and a very large number of small and me- 
dium-sized companies, it has a fairly low 
level of research focus...relative to indus- 
try expenditure.” 

Lynch says until now construction 
companies have had virtually nowhere to 
turn for research and development. A 
number of similar initiatives have been 
tried in recent years, but all have failed, 
largely because of funding problems. 

Some of the more pressing issues the 
industry faces are recycling of building 
materials, efficiency of design, training 
and general productivity, he says. 

“To really solve them, you have to 
define them a little better and then put 
together a team of individuals from across 
the whole country and from several uni- 
versities and several companies. That's in 
essence what the research institute is going 
to do.” 


The institute’s director, lan Kermack, 
agrees that two of the industry’s biggest 
problems are the training of contractors 
and design quality. “We haven’t had a lot 
of improvement in quality of design...and 
that’s a hard thing to say,” he says. While 
excellent tools and methods do exist, in- 
dustry insiders haven't really made use of 
them. Stimulating interest in the impor- 
tance of research will therefore be a crucial 
part of the institute’s function. 

A three-member team housed in the 
engineering faculty will run the institute. 
Interest on the $5 million donation, plus 
industry fees, will provide its $500,000 
yearly operating budget. a= 


University and industry partners: 

* University of Alberta 

+ University of British Columbia 

* Concordia University 

+ University of New Brunswick 

+ Algoma Steel Inc. 

* B.C. Hydro 

+ Le Groupe Canam Manac 

+ Ellis-Don Construction 

* PCL Constructors Inc. 

* Petro-Canada 

+ Syncrude Canada Ltd. 

+ Alberta Transportation and Utilities 
+ Alberta Research Council 

+ Institute for Studies in Construction 
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ize, they’re young journalists who either 
really like The Roaring Girl or really disliked 
The Roaring Girl. So it’s not what they’re 
expecting, and they’re having trouble get- 
ting it. Some of them really dislike it...so 
getting the nomination has been great for 
that because it’s a kind of validation.” 

The Roaring Girl tended to get slotted as 
a harbinger of the new urban fiction, says 
Hollingshead. “So this is almost like a 
betrayal...It’s kind of like, ‘how can you do 
this? How can you write about spiritualism 
and taking us back into nature?’ There’s an 
assumption that Canadian literature has 
passed through that stage already.” 

The Giller Prize winner won’t be an- 
nounced until Nov. 3 when the ceremony 
in Toronto is broadcast live on the Bravo! 
network. But Hollingshead has a strong 
premonition: “I’m in the middle of [read- 
ing] Alice Munro...] think she’ll win it... 

I think she’s the greatest.” = 


Student rep resigns 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


here’s one less student representative on 
the Board of Governors. Thom 
McDonnell resigned last month. 

In a letter to SU president Sheamus 
Murphy, McDonnell wrote “I just can’t be 
here anymore.” Murphy said McDonnell 
has also dropped out of school. 

“T can assure you he’s going through 
tough times with some things,” said 
Murphy and added McDonnell was dis- 
heartened about what he could not change 
at the board level. He also seemed to re- 
gret some embarrassing things he had 
done as a board member, explained 
Murphy. 

“He saw that raising tuition was not 
because they (board members) were evil, 
and that the board is not a bunch of old 
white lawyers around the table. It’s be- 
cause we had to balance the books. And 
what could he do about that?” 

Murphy said while McDonnell was 
very active at the first board session, “he 
didn’t say very much the last couple of 
meetings.” 

A meeting will be held for nominees 
for the student position Nov.3 and the SU 
will appoint someone to replace him. 
“There isn’t going to be an election,” said 
Murphy. 

“1 think Thom really represented a 
group of students on campus that the 
board needed to hear from. He was very 
passionate about his beliefs and convic- 
tions.” Murphy said McDonnell, who at 
times pursued part-time studies, did indi- 
cate he would probably return to school 
one day. 

The student union president said ad- 
vanced education minister, Clint Dunford, 
has been notified of the resignation. = 
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Where have all the radicals gone? 


By Geoff McMaster 


There’s somethin’ happenin’ here 
what it is, ain’t exactly clear ... 


n the race for academic 

success and financial security, 
one has to wonder what hap- 
pened to the spirit of the ‘60s, 
when campuses across North 
America were active centres of 
resistance to power and author- 
ity, sites of frequent sit-ins and 
protests, when fighting for 
social causes seemed as natural 
as today’s rush for the sacred 
RRSP. 

Was the will to change the 
system just a fleeting and ideal- 
istic moment in history, no? 

Or has it evolved into some- 
thing else? 

Dr. James Butler, who 
teaches a course in environ- 
mental advocacy, isn’t sure the 
‘60s ever arrived at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, claiming “we 
went straight from the ‘50s to 
the ‘80s.” He sees it as part of 
his job to pass on the ’60s 
legacy, encouraging students to 
question the status quo by at- 
tending protest rallies. But he 
admits consciousness raising is 
not always easy. 

“] think there’s an enor- 
mous complacency it’s hard to 
arouse passion in people for 
causes. People are very accept- 
ing and easy going, so when 
we deal with matters of social 
injustice...they feel they’re simply not part 
of the decision making, whereas in the ‘60s 
there was a very strong feeling that every 
one of us was an agent for change.” 

When Butler was a student activist at 
Ohio State University 30 years ago, politi- 
cal awareness was almost palpable, he 
says. “Everywhere you turned there were 
people speaking on behalf of something, 

' and people were listening.” 

But apart from complacency, some say 
there is a pervasive cynicism in today’s 
culture that makes vocal protest seem fu- 
tile. In Canada we have our own brand of 
non-blinking politicians determined to 
ignore the angry man or woman in the 
street. And whereas 30 or 40 years ago 
many would still balk at a politician lying, 
today such corruption is virtually taken for 
granted, says political science chair Janine 
Brodie. 
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Dr. James Butler 


“T remember being a “60s-type radical 
and telling my mom and dad that Nixon’s 
lying—they are bombing [Cambodia],” 
says Brodie. “They looked at me like I was 
some kind of communist disillusional, 
because politicians just don’t lie. Now my 
son’s coming home with all these stories 
about Monica and cigars and all the rest of 
it. There’s absolutely no faith whatsoever 
in the efficacy of the political system.” 

The new ethos, she says, seems to be, if 
you can’t change the world you can at 
least make a place in it for yourself. 

“Students feel the weight of individual 
responsibility in relation to their education 
and increasing costs. Many students today 
are working two, three and four jobs and 
therefore don’t have time or the luxury to 
be participatory...they’re too tired to be 
radical,” says Brodie. One of the “failures 
of universities” is they don’t teach courses 
in civic responsibility, on “how to bea 
good citizen.” 
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Students’ Union president Sheamus 
Murphy agrees students today have a 
deep distrust of politicians and are carry- 
ing unprecedented financial burdens. But 
he doesn’t buy that they’re paralyzed by 
complacency and cynicism. What has hap- 
pened in recent years, he argues, is his 
generation has come to realize protesting 
has limited success. 

The approach that works best in the 
‘90s is taking grievances to the boardroom, 
“working with the system,” he says. His 
administration’s current campaign to qui- 
etly persuade MLAs not to raise tuition is 
an exercise in diplomacy unheard of in the 
‘60s. 

“Students now have their rightful 
place at the table, which they didn’t have 
before,” he says. “We have representation 
and we are recognized and given opportu- 
nity for input. It’s not enough to stand and 
shake your fist, or whatever it was that 
caught the media’s attention.” 

“I'm very cynical towards the people 
of the ‘60s. Let’s look at what they’ve done 
since then—they’ve basically screwed a lot 
of things up. I don’t have everything 
handed to me in some post-war boom. If I 
want to make my world better, I’ll have to 
do it through hard work...taking it to the 
streets isn’t going to do anything.” 

Not all student politicians share 
Murphy’s faith in the system. Graduate 
Students’ Association president Kimberle 
Speers says the political climate on the 
Canadian campus has changed noticeably 
in the last 10 to 15 years, shifting deci- 
sively towards the navel. Students today 
are so concerned with getting a job they’ve 
forgotten to care about the health of the 
wider community, she says. There’s cer- 
tainly nothing wrong with negotiating in 
good faith, but placing blind trust in the 
system can too often amount to an abdica- 
tion of social responsibility. 
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“I've seen when security guards [at the 
Ontario legislature] came out wearing 
rubber gloves to keep the protestors away 
for fear of getting AIDS. I also saw Mike 
Harris put up barricades around Queens 
Park to keep out protestors who were 
nurses, doctors, teachers and citizens of 
Ontario. So no, I don’t always have that 
trust in government leaders.” 

Speers plans to introduce a motion at 
the next GSA council meeting to help with 
UBC’s APEC protesters’ legal fees. The 
gesture is meant to show students support 
more than their own immediate welfare, 
but it also serves as an important endorse- 
ment: that is, sometimes direct confronta- 
tion is necessary. 

According to Butler, however, the 
main stranglehold on political activism is 
the modern university’s increased reliance 
sa sad state of af- 
fairs, he says, when it becomes next to 
impossible to question authority in the 
very place taxpayers depend on to lead 
critical debate. 

“One ethical question very much in the 
minds of a lot of my students is the corpo- 


on corporate dollars. It’s 


rate dollars we take and accept that seem 
to be glorified by the administration. It 
brings in millions but at what cost, when 
all of a sudden it make our professors un- 
able to speak openly and outwardly?” 

That’s a question many feel we should 
be asking with some urgency. 

“Tf the university does not retain its 
character as an environment for the free 
discussion of ideas, whether or not these 
ideas are acceptable, then the university 
will fail, the university is dead,” says Dean 
of Arts Patricia Clements. “And the losses 
the culture will sustain as a result are enor- 
mous.” 
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Cyber-guru returns to Alma Mater 


Education turned on its head as cyber cool kids teach grownups the ropes 


By Geoff McMaster 


oll over baby boomers. 

Your offspring—the largest generation 
ever at 88 million in North America—are 
already nipping at your heels. 
And some of them are still in 
diapers. Dubbed the “Net- 
Generation” (N-Gen) by 
cyber-guru Don Tapscott, 
they’re the first to be “bathed 
in bits” and are “about to 
change everything” through 
their command of digital 
media. 

“These kids have no fear 
of technology because it’s like 
the air for them,” said 
Tapscott, inducted to the U of 
A’s Alumni Wall of Recogni- 
tion Oct. 1, along with writer 
Katherine Govier, aerospace 
engineer Anatol Roshko and historian 
George Stanley. “For the first time in his- 
tory, children are the authority on a central 
issue faced by society.” He said we'd have 
to go back to the invention of the printing 
press in the 15" century to understand the 
power of the digital revolution. 


Don Tapscott 


Three features of the N-Generation, found at 
Tapscott’s internet site: www.growingupdigital.com 


1. Acceptance of diversity—On the Internet, 
nobody knows whether you are black, white, 
short, tall, attractive or ugly. If an N-Gener is 
talking to someone using the icon of a dog, it 
doesn’t matter that it’s a dog—what’s 
important is what the dog has to say. 

2. Curiosity—stimulated by the shift from the 
broadcast world to the interactive world. 


3. Assertiveness and self reliance—access to the 
media enables the N-Gen to assert its voice. 
Some home pages are the equivalent of 1960s 
petitions, made by assertive N-Geners. 
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The best-selling author of Growing Up 
Digital, described by some as one of the 
most influential media authorities since 
Marshall McLuhan, said 
three quarters of children 
over the age of six know 
how to use computers, now 
penetrating homes as fast as 
television did in the 1950s. 
He said society has much to 
gain by embracing the enor- 
mous potential of N-Gen as 
early as possible: “The time 
has come for us to listen to 
the children.” 

Some companies, such as 
Proctor and Gamble, have 
actually started “reverse 
mentoring programs” where 
N-Geners teach employees 
how to use the Internet. In Finland, 5,000 
kids were chosen to teach computer lit- 
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eracy to their teachers. 

For today’s high school kids, “being on 
line” rates as high as partying and dating 
on the scale of cool. 

Pointing out the pervasive influence of 
digital technology in children’s lives, 
Tapscott described a highly publicized 
chat-group session designed for thousands 
of kids between seven and 14 to help him 
write Growing up Digital. 

“One kid wrote to me, ‘do you have a 
home page?’ I started typing back an an- 
swer, but before I could do that she types 
back, ‘you should check out my home page,’ 
with the words ‘my home page’ in dark 
blue, bold and underlined on the screen. 

“This kid had created a real-time 
hotlink. She’s talking to me in html, and 
she’s 11 years old. I’m 40 seconds into this, 
and all these kids know that they know 
more than I do. And I’m a cyber-guru? 
This is humbling.” 

Tapscott said universities have been 
slow to change in light of the digital revo- 
lution, tenaciously enforcing a “drill and 
kill” model of learning. The traditional 


he Alumni Wall of Recognition was 

unveiled in the Students’ Union 
Building in 1994 to recognize U of A 
graduates who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to their professions 
and society. On Oct 1, Don Tapscott 
and three other alumni were inducted 
to the wall. 

Katherine Govier: Graduating 
with an honours B.A. in English in 
1970, Katherine Govier has become a 
major figure in Canadian literature 
with the publication of such ac- 
claimed novels as Hearts of Flame and 
Angel’s Walk. In 1997 she won the 
Marion Engel Award for outstanding 
prose writing by a woman in mid- 
career. She has also won the City of 
Toronto Book Prize in 1992, and the 
Authors Award in 1979. Much of her 
short fiction has been included in 
anthologies. Govier has also served as 
president of PEN Canada, working on 
behalf of writers in prison around the 
world and promoting freedom of 
speech. She has worked on the Writ- 
er’s Development Trust, and is co- 
founder of the Writers in Electronic 
Residence program. 

Anatol Roshko: After graduating 
with a BSc (Engineering) in 1945, 
Roshko went on to earn international 
renown for his research in fluid me- 


notion of the university as a physical loca- 
tion where one pursues education for only 
a few years is quickly growing obsolete, he 
said. The university of the next century 
must meet demands for life-long and dis- 
tance learning by exploiting, rather than 
resisting, technological innovation. 

“The model of learning fundamentally 
has not changed. If we don’t reinvent the 
university, someone else is going to do it.” 
We live in “a time of great peril and dan- 
ger,” he said, as the private sector takes 
over responsibility for education. 


Pandas open new den in home arena 


By Geoff McMaster 


eee Woolf said it some 70 
years ago—if you want to 
make it in this world, you need a 
room of your own. And although 
the hockey Pandas will wield 
sticks rather than pens going into 
their second season, there’s little 
doubt their own dressing room in 
the Clare Drake arena will make 
them feel stronger on home ice. 

Thanks to a $10,000 donation 
by Davies Park for renovations to 
an existing room, the players will 
now be able to hang up their 
equipment, settle in, and concen- 
trate on repeating their triumphs 
of last year. 

“Considering there’s so much 
equipment involved in hockey, 
especially for people who take the 
LRT, or who don’t drive to 
school...it has been a bit of a has- 
sle,” says Marlow Kulak, who 
plays defence for the Pandas. She 
says the dressing room is an en- 
couraging sign the university 
takes women’s hockey seriously. 

“It’s unique to women’s hockey 
in Alberta, I’m sure,” says coach 
Howie Draper. “The only other [women’s] 
team that had that luxury was the Olympic 
team last year, but they’re not centralized 
any more...so it’s probably fairly unique to 
Canadian varsity hockey for women. It’s 


good for the girls to feel that they’re ac- 
cepted like any other team on campus.” 
The Pandas hockey team was resur- 
rected last year (after a hiatus of almost 50 
years) because of the growing popularity 


Pandas hockey team making themselves at home in new dressing room 


of women’s hockey across the country and 
a strong push for gender equality on cam- 
pus. Despite some pretty tough competi- 
tion from six teams in the Canada West 
Universities Athletic Association hockey 
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chanics and gas dynamics, both impor- 
tant in aerospace engineering. He co- 
authored with H.W. Liepmann a stand- 
ard textbook, Elements of Gasdynamics, 
published in 1956 and still used around 
the world. The teaching career of this 
world authority on turbulent shear 
flows includes two years at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and 40 at the California 
Institute of Technology where he is now 
Theodore von Karman Professor, 
Emeritus. Roshko is a member of the 
U.S. National Academy of Engineering 
and a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astro-nautics. 

George Stanley: George Stanley is 
perhaps best known for his design of 
the Canadian flag, first raised in 1965. 
But this 1929 graduate of law, who was 
eventually invested as a Companion of 
the Order of Canada, has done much to 
contribute to an understanding of Ca- 
nadian identity. One of the first to write 
on western Canadian history, Stanley 
wrote 15 books over his career, includ- 
ing a biography of Louis Riel and The 
Birth of Western Canada. As a former 
lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, 
he set up Canada’s first undergraduate 
Canadian studies program at Mount 
Allison University. He has numerous 
honorary degrees and is a Fellow of 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Tapscott received his masters in educa- 
tion from the U of A in 1978, specializing 
in research methodology. He has since 
become internationally renowned as an 
expert on information technology, serving 
as media advisor to the Clinton adminis- 
tration and president of the New Paradigm 
Learning Corporation. His other best-sell- 
ing publications include The Digital 
Economy, Paradigm Shift, and Who Knows: 
Safeguarding Your Privacy in a Networked 
World. a 


conference, the Pandas won the 
1998 conference championship. 
This season, says Kulak, the 
team’s sights are clearly set on 
national success. 

U of A alumnus and former 
hockey Bear Darwin Park of 
Davies Park says he and his 
colleagues want to help the 
fledgling team achieve that 
success, because they know 
how it feels to be the new kids 
on the block. Davies Park was 
established just 10 years ago. 

“We wanted to support a 
new program,” says Park. “Es- 
tablished programs have their 
sources of funds and have an 
easier time of it. You need sup- 
port early in your growth, not 
when you’re a mature organi- . 
zation.” 

Since Davie Park’s dona- 
tion, at least three other compa- 
nies have pitched in support, 
donating carpentry work, 
painting and carpeting, says 
John Barry, director of physical 
education operations. “It’s had 
a kind of snowball effect. It started off as a 
minor renovation, and we’ve now spent 
closer to $20,000...we’re trying to give 
them exactly what the Bears have.” s 


Richard Siemens 


Professional development: the new challenge in higher education 


Dr. Doug Owram’s keynote address at the U of A’s Institute of Professional Development conference last month 


By Dr. Doug Owram, vice-president academic and provost 


Mt pees development is assuming 
a more important role at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, as in many other Canadian 
institutions. The formation of close links to 
outside interests whether corporate or 
professional, and the design of courses 
according to outside goals has created 
controversy within the academy and will 
undoubtedly create more in the future. 
Why then take this road at all? Why open 
ourselves up to a new, riskier and, in the 
minds of some, somewhat tainted direc- 
tion? The answer lies in the changes of 
recent decades and the need to adapt in 
order to maintain the university’s role as 
the primary source of higher education. 

If asked about the traditional role of 
universities, people would, of course, 
point to education and research. Yet the 
other function of the university has been 
credentialing. The traditional invocation of 
convocation, that graduands are being 
given all ‘the rights and privileges’ of their 
degree, is really an expression of the mo- 
nopoly the state has given universities to 
award an economically and socially valu- 
able credential. Until the most recent gen- 
eration, that credential was given to only a 
very small percentage of the population. In 
the 1950s, only one in 20 Canadians age 18 
to 24 attended university. Even by 1965, 
after the explosion of the 1960s began, it 
was only one in 10. Thus the value of the 
credential was maintained by limiting 
supply, both by allowing few to award it 
and by ensuring that entrance standards 
guaranteed a degree of quality. 

Until recently, Canadian universities 
also had something approaching a geo- 
graphic monopoly. Though a few of the 
wealthiest students might have headed to 
institutions outside their community, it was 
not the Canadian tradition for children to 
go away from home for a post-secondary 
education if they had an option close at 
hand. Queen’s, McGill and a few small 
colleges aside, most universities were made 
up of students from a clearly defined 
catchement area. The vast majority of Uni- 
versity of Toronto students were from the 
greater metropolitan area. The vast majority 
of University of Alberta students were from 
Edmonton or surrounding communities. 

Both monopolies determined our 
behavior. In some ways, if I might be delib- 
erately provocative, we were like regulated 
public utilities. As monopolies, Canadian 


universities tended toward behavior that 
emphasized the sound but not the innova- 
tive, the cautious rather than the daring. 
Our goals, many of them quite laudable, 
included the protection of standards and, as 
one individual recently put it, the screening 
of applicants; that is, keeping people out 
rather than trying to get them to come in. 
Finally, and very important to our sense of 
identity, we sought to maintain an au- 
tonomy from potential dangers around us. 

Overall, the moderate and cautious 
behavior of the Canadian university system 
(as well as provincial granting policies) led 
to relatively level quality of undergraduate 
degrees. Of course there was a vast differ- 
ence in the size and scope between Univer- 
sity of Toronto and University of New 
Brunswick. However, those differences 
were played out to the greatest degree at 
the graduate level and in the research un- 
dertaken. Undergraduate degree quality 
was as likely to vary internally as between 
institutions. We in Canada had none of the 
highs of the elite Ivy League or the lows of 
a fourth-rate denominational college found 
south of the border. This, in turn, meant 
that in Canada the fact of having the cre- 
dential rather than the origin of that creden- 
tial was the most important. That was not 
the case south of the border where social 
reputation and marketability of degrees 
varied tremendously depending on the 
granting institution. 

All this might seem remote from a con- 
ference on professional outreach. However, 
it is the erosion of this traditional world 
that brings us here today. Universities can 
no longer afford to treat their outreach 
function as something at the margin. Too 
many forces are intruding on our areas of 
previous monopoly. First, as the demand 
for post-secondary education expanded, 
provinces undertook a parallel expansion of 
the community college system. That sys- 
tem, once it took root, removed, or at least 
restricted, the university monopoly on cre- 
dentials. Initially, of course, the distinction 
between the two systems and two sets of 
credentials was clear. As time went on, 
however, the colleges have undertaken 
functions previously reserved to universi- 
ties. This has been most dramatic in British 
Columbia, where a whole set of community 
colleges have been transformed into de- 
gree-granting institutions. The change is 
also significant in Alberta, however, where 


Mystery of the missing desk 


ay I seek your assistance in solving a 

mystery? Recently, I attended an event 
in the Senate Chamber of the Arts Building 
where I expected to reacquaint myself with 
the desk of Henry M. Tory. It was not 
there! 

Tory’s desk was rescued from oblivion 
in the late 1960s by Professor Lewis G. 
Thomas and was stored in the office of the 
history chair, where it remained until the 
Arts Building was renovated. It was then 


placed on public display in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Now it has disappeared. Where has it 
gone? Is it on display in a better place (dif- 
ficult to imagine)? Is it on temporary exhi- 
bition in keeping with our 90" Anniver- 
sary? Where? Your assistance is greatly 
appreciated. 


Brian L. Evans 
Professor Emeritus 


the growth of a robust transfer program 
and the more dubious applied degree pro- 
gram have blurred the line between col- 
leges and universities. Universities may still 
hold a credentialing monopoly at the upper 
end of advanced education, but there have 
been considerable inroads relative to a few 
decades ago. 

This erosion has been accentuated by 
technology. The arrival of video- 
conferencing and the Internet have al- 
lowed institutions to experiment with edu- 
cation outside their traditional catchement 
area. This has occurred most obviously at 
the top-end (in price) with executive 
MBAs, and at the bottom end where cut- 
rate institutions offer more attention to 
credentials than to education. The inroads 
exist across the spectrum, however, and 
are likely to continue. 

These changes, added to considerable 
national reductions in university funding, 
have challenged the old verities. We have 
moved from a regulated monopoly to 
something more analogous to an open mar- 
ket, though the analogy cannot be carried 
too far. Also affected by this move is the 
relatively level value of an undergraduate 
degree. Like it or not, the future of Canada 
seems to lie in a more American direction— 
the source of the degree as well as the de- 
gree itself will be important. If this is the 
case, the University of Alberta wants to 
make sure it sits in the first tier. 

From the perspective of this conference, 
however, the third change is most relevant. 
Twenty years ago the university education 
population in Canada was very small. Now 
one in six 18 to 24 year olds attends univer- 
sity and the proportion of university gradu- 
ates in the country continues to rise. Many 
of these people, whether self-motivated or 
with professional requirements, desire con- 
tinuing education of a high level. Thus, for 
example, the new Health Professions Act 
will require a certain number of hours of 
upgrading for all health professionals in the 
province of Alberta. At the same time, these 
individuals hold positions which will not 
allow them to take extended leaves of ab- 
sence to return to school. 


The university has both a responsibility 
and a necessity to meet this emerging de- 
mand. The responsibility comes from our 
mandate and purpose as an advanced edu- 
cational institution. The quality and range 
of programs demanded by these profes- 
sionals is best provided by a university. The 
necessity comes-from the single fact that if 
we do not meet our responsibility in this 
market, somebody else will. And that some- 
body will likely charge more and provide 
less consistent quality. We will then com- 
plain when the public fails to understand 
our importance in the struggle among con- 
tenders for access to the public purse. 

This is where the Centre for Profes- 
sional Development must become a vital 
part of the university’s activity. It is ex- 
perimental in the Canadian context. There 
will be growing pains and mistakes along 
the way. It is important we succeed, how- 
ever, and we can do so if we keep the fol- 
lowing basic principles in mind. First, the 
courses must be of high quality and aimed 
at a high level (as is appropriate to a uni- 
versity). They must be flexible in length, 
scheduling and mode of delivery (as befits 
the market). They must draw on the exper- 
tise and range of our faculty (which is our 
greatest strength in the outreach effort). 

It is a challenge to adapt to the new 
world of professional development. We 
should keep it in perspective, however. 
First, it will never replace the primary 
function of the University of Alberta. The 
vast majority of people will come here to 
learn face-to-face and do so within tradi- 
tional degree programs. Second, those who 
would argue we are selling our birthright 
to outside interests shouldn’t get too up- 
set. Remember that the Faculty of Exten- 
sion is one of the oldest in the University 
and that Tory and the early faculty mem- 
bers engaged in their own version of dis- 
tance education. They regularly toured the 
province to bring the university to the 
broad community and to meet needs that 
could not be handled in the traditional 
manner. What we are attempting to build 
today follows that tradition. = 


Danish invasion 


rowing recognition of the U of A’s 
Scandinavian Program has meant 
growing external support in the form of 
community fund-raising. It also means 
financial support from Danish authori- 

ties in Ottawa who've agreed to sup- 
port two years of Danish language in- 
struction—a unique offering in Canada. 

As part of the cultural agreement, 
the Royal Danish Embassy is sponsor- 
ing a display of the life and works of 
Danish author Karen Blixen (a.k.a. Isak 
Dinesen) Oct. 26 to Nov 13 in the lobby 
of Rutherford South. 

Blixen’s reputation has been grow- 
ing to the point where she now ranks 
among the best known of the mid-cen- 
tury writers. Her best known work is 
the autobiographical Out of Africa, 
which inspired Sydney Pollack to create 
the romantic film of the same name, 
starring Meryl Streep and Robert 
Redford. 

U of A Professor Emeritus Sara 
Stanbaugh, whose book on Blixen came 
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out in 1988, will star in the grand open- 
ing public lecture, and Danish author 
Charlotte Strandgaard will give also a 
public lecture. 

While the U of A learns much about 
Danish culture, the Danes hope to learn 
a great deal about Canadian culture. 
October 17 to 23, 17 Danish teachers will 
be guests of the Faculty of Extension for 
an in-service program to acquaint them 
with Canadian content they might use 
in their English literature and North 
American history classes. The program 
is funded by the Danish Government, 
the Danish Association of Teachers of 
English and the teachers themselves. 

Academic presenters from six differ- 
ent departments in the Faculty of Arts, 
Faculté St. Jean and the Faculty of Ex- 
tension will provide the teachers with 
an overview of the art and literature of 
Canada, including that produced in the 
oral tradition by native peoples, and 
stories told by francophones who have 
lived in the West all their lives. = 


The fourth in a special 90" Anniversary series profiling outstanding U of A professors 


Researcher makes Alberta “the dirt centre of Canada” 


Robert M. Hardy (1906-1985) 


By Geoff McMaster 


s one of his former students put it, Dr. 

Hardy made sure Alberta became “the 
dirt centre of Canada.” For much of his 
career, Hardy was the country’s leading 
consultant in soil mechanics, providing 
expertise as far away as South America 
and India. If you wanted to know how 
the ground would shift beneath your feet, 
Hardy was the man to call. 

In the 1940s, few people knew much 
about soil mechanics, except that “if you 
got into mud you got stuck,” says former 
student and colleague George Ford. “He 
was the man everyone looked to for the 
answer. For runways, for roadways, for 
dams, anything you wanted to do in 
which soil and materials were used.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Dave Cruden, engineering, 
Hardy also established many of the mod- 
ern construction techniques for high-rise 
buildings in Edmonton. 

And if hard work is the formula for 
success, this former dean of engineering 
was well ahead of the race, sometimes at 
the expense of his personal life. From his 
graduation in 1929 from the University of 
Manitoba with a gold medal in civil engi- 
neering, he worked almost every day of 
his life. Regarded as shy and retiring, he 
was also the kind of man who could 
multi-process with aplomb. 

“Hardy could talk to a staff member, 
plot a graph, read an article, answer the 
telephone, write a letter, and effectively 
deal with the problem at hand all at one 
time,” writes Ford in Sons of Martha. 

Hardy joined the University of Alber- 
ta’s engineering faculty as a sessional 


lecturer in 1930, pursuing post-graduate 
studies at the Universities of McGill and 
Michigan during the summers. He took 
the only sabbatical leave of his career to 
study soil mechanics 
and foundation en- 
gineering at 
Harvard in 1939. It 
was perhaps the 
most crucial year of 
his career; he would 
later claim he 
learned more during 
his sabbatical than 
at any other time of 
his life. 

In the 1940s, 
Hardy quickly 
scaled the academic 
ranks. In 1947 he 
was appointed pro- 
fessor, chair of the 
Department of Civil 
Engineering and 
dean of the Faculty 
of Engineering. 
While head of his 
department, he de- 
veloped the gradu- 
ate program into the largest in Canada, his 
reputation attracting students from around 
the world. But in 1959 he left the univer- 
sity to establish a consulting firm specializ- 
ing in soil mechanics and foundation engi- 
neering, R. M. Hardy and Associates. 

Hardy’s research is credited with 
opening much of northern Alberta to de- 
velopment. He devised techniques for 


Dr. Robert Hardy 


building on permafrost, used in the con- 
struction of giant pipeline projects, on sec- 
tions of the Alaska Highway, on major 
dams, and even in the town of Inuvik. He 
; also worked on the 
foundations of 
three large oil refin- 
eries in Edmonton, 
on bridges for the 
Canadian army on 
the northern high- 
way system, and on 
frost-heaving prob- 
lems for CNR. Peo- 
ple used to remark 
that you couldn’t 
fly over Alberta 
without seeing 
some major land- 
mark supported by 
Hardy’s expertise. 
Despite com- 
mercial success, 
however, Hardy 
never strayed far 
from the classroom. 
In fact, education 
meant more to him 
than perhaps any- 
thing else in his life’s work. Under Hardy, 
says Cruden, the school “produced a gen- 
eration of engineers at the beginning of the 
Leduc oil boom who built much of the 
infrastructure of the rest of the province.” 
Hardy’s passion for education led him 
back to the University of Alberta in 1963, 
when he was also reappointed dean. Nu- 
merous investigations of construction fail- 


Skirting academia for applied philosophy | 


Quest for knowledge and a touch of wanderlust leads philosopher to a degree in nursing 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


ss igre is a moveable feast,” said 

Dr. David Hammond, quoting 
Hemingway. He takes the line seri- 
ously, moving—from one degree to 
another. An undergraduate degree 
in science led to a one-year bachelor 
of journalism, then a master’s in 
philosophy, a PhD in curriculum 
and philosophy and now nursing. 

“I've suffered a bit from wan- 
derlust,” he said with a smile, all in 
pursuit of what it means to bea 
human being. “I never imagined I 
would become a nurse. It cropped 
up as a way of working closely with 
people,” said Hammond. It’s not a 
career switch but rather a blending 
of all his disciplines to interpret the 
human experience. 

“It’s an attempt to delve more 
thoroughly into the questions that 
crept up when I was doing my phi- 
losophy degree. I was unable to address 
them in education, particularly in a tenure- 
track position.” So he’s “skirting academia” 
to apply his hermeneutic philosophy back- 
ground (the study of interpreting) to nurs- 
ing, a field he believes is more receptive to 
questions about mortality and the human 
experience. 

But he has other reasons for entering 
the nursing profession, ones closer to his 
heart. “It’s a tribute to my mother. She was 
a nurse,” said Hammond. He also wants to 
introduce his 11-year-old daughter to a 
profession “that shows the accomplish- 
ments of women and a different approach 
to the study of human beings, a perspec- 
tive that is not readily acknowledged to- 
day.” 


David Hammond “finding himself” 


Hammond is doing field work with Dr. 
Jan Morse, head of the International Insti- 
tute for Qualitative Methodology who is 
investigating suffering in the illness expe- 
rience. He’s applied for a grant from the 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research to pursue post-doctoral studies. 
“I’m looking at self-renewal in the after- 
math of trauma and dealing with ques- 
tions of mortality. How do people find 
themselves after trauma?” 

With his education background (he 
teaches a graduate seminar in the Faculty 
of Education,) Hammond hopes to de- 
velop nursing theory to make people bet- 
ter nurses. 

“His interest in understanding the hu- 
man experience is certainly core to what 
we do,” said Dr. Lillian Douglass, the fac- 
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ulty’s associate dean undergraduate. 
Nursing involves mental, physical, 
social and spiritual approaches, she 
explained, and “his perspective fits 
very nicely.” Increasingly, nursing 
has been attracting people from 
other disciplines looking for a new 
career direction but ultimately they 
share similar interests in “wanting to 
work with people, to understand 
them and assist them in achieving 
better health.” 

Still, he said some of his nursing 
peers are fascinated by his reasons 
for returning to school—again. 
While he has advanced standing for 
a nursing degree, he’s not sure how 
soon he will complete it. It depends 
on whether he receives his research 
funding and when, and if he subse- 
quently switches to part-time nurs- 
ing studies. 

What is clear, however, is a career 
dedicated to teaching and research isn’t 
enough. Hammond wants to live his re- 
search. That’s means being a nurse on a 
contract or part-time basis. 

“A scholar pursues provocative ques- 
tions and follows them out. I want to re- 
tain scholarship; there’s a sense of owner- 
ship.” He said he’s concerned about the 
tendency at universities for academics to 
be tied to research programs financed by 
others. 

And once he’s done his studies, his 
wife wants to become a nurse, so they can 
sell their home, take their skills to travel 
the world with their daughter and find out 
more about the human experience. 

It seems wanderlust runs in the 
family. » 
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ures convinced him the majority of such 
flaws were lapses in education, and he 
wanted to make sure engineering gradu- 
ates took only the highest calibre of knowl- 
edge into the field. 

Beyond the practical skills of the trade, 
Hardy believed in the value of a well- 
rounded liberal education. He encouraged 
students to learn business, psychology and 
even philosophy, going so far as to suggest 
social and moral issues be addressed in 
every engineering course. He felt it was 
the duty of his faculty’s graduates to par- 
ticipate in community life and commit to a 
lifetime of learning. 

“Since our prime objective is to teach 
people to think, I would certainly hope 
each student would continue his education 
after graduation,” he said upon his retire- 
ment from the university in 1971. “It must 
be continuing education in the truest 
sense, not just an upgrading of tech- 
niques.” 

Perhaps Hardy’s greatest quality, say 
those who knew him, was his conviction 
that while no one had a monopoly on 
knowledge, everyone had something to 
say about a project. 

“He would sit down on a clod of dirt 
and listen to the foremen of the sections to 
hear what they had to say about what was 
going on,” says Stan Thompson, a former 
doctoral student of Hardy’s who assisted 
him on the Alaska Highway in the late 
1950s. “No matter how wrong you were,” 
says Thompson, “[Hardy] never said, 
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‘you're wrong.’ a 


appointments 


H@ MARY LOU CRANSTON 


The Board of Governors of St. Joseph’s 
College, University of Alberta, is pleased 
to announce the appointment of Cranston, 
cnd, STD, as director, St. Joseph’s College 
Ethics Centre. 


Ml DR. SHARON JAMIESON 


Dr. Sharon Jamieson, executive assistant 

to the president, has been appointed acting 
associate vice-president (international). 
She will continue her role as executive 
assistant to the president while acting 
AVP. 
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turns eighty with energy and style 


he Faculty of Nursing has much to celebrate as 

administrators, staff, students, colleagues, associates 
and members of the public join together to mark the 
eightieth year of nursing education at the University of 
Alberta. Across the country, Faculty supporters are saluting 
the future as much as they are honouring the past, thanks 
to such recent developments and achievements as: 


¢ The implementation of an exciting new undergraduate 
curriculum that encourages Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing (BScN) students to tie what they learn and 
know directly to the practice setting; 


A growing demand for Master and PhD in Nursing 
degrees from the U of A by outstanding individuals who 
are setting records for graduate-student funding; 


A faculty that as a group this year more thandoubled its 
previous record for research awards and grants, and 
whose work is attracting attention across the country and 
around the world; 


A first-ever capital campaign that has raised more than 
$700,000 in less than two years; 


A Community Health Centre that will not only expand 
opportunities for teaching and research, but will enhance 
the Faculty’s already impressive record of public service; 


An International Nursing Centre that will solidify 
the global presence of the Faculty of Nursing at the 
UofA. 


An Impressive Past 


From the beginning, the history of the Faculty of Nursing 
at the U of A has been notable for its firsts. In April of 
1918, when five graduate nurses were designated to receive 
specialized training in support of the province’s new 
emphasis on public health, not only did they become the 
first nursing class at the University of Alberta, they also 
entered the first university-based nursing certificate pro- 
gram offered in Canada. 


“We have successfully completed a number of ambitious 
and innovative projects in the past eleven years,” says 
Marilynn Wood, DrPH, who will conclude her second 

term as dean of the Faculty of Nursing in December, 1998. 

“It has been an interesting and challenging time.” 
Faculty of Nursing 

University of Alberta 
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Wood says that many of the changes that have taken 
place during her tenure, such as the launch of the PhD in 
Nursing program, the implementation of the collaborative 
program, and the introduction of a context-based approach 
to learning, have been designed to ensure that the work in 
the Faculty remains relevant to nursing practice and the 
growth of nursing research. 


+ ing 


“In the past few years, for example,” she says, “we have 
seen the role of nurses expand to include a much wider 
range of opportunities in the community. This has 
prompted major shifts in our approach to nursing 
education.” 


dean wood bids a¢ 


In 1975, the year the U of A School of Nursing became 
a Faculty, it also launched the first Master of Nursing 
(MN) program in the prairie provinces. 


In 1991, the U of A became the first university in 
Canada to fund a doctoral program in nursing and today 
the Faculty of Nursing boasts the greatest number of 
doctorally prepared faculty at any school of nursing in the 
country. 


The Faculty of Nursing has achieved many other 
Canadian firsts over the years, perhaps most notably the 
introduction of a collaborative program with Red Deer 
Community College in 1989 which allowed students to 
earn an entire BScN degree from the U of A at the Red 
Deer College site. Today this program is also available at 
Keyano College in Fort McMurray and at Grande Prairie 
Regional College, and Grant MacEwan Community 
College in Edmonton offers the first two years of the 
BScN in a university-transfer program. To date more than 
8,000 nurses have completed their training at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, and the Faculty of Nursing has become a 
centre of excellence with three important missions: 
teaching, research and public service. 


An Emphasis on Teaching 


The Faculty of Nursing has grown in eighty years from 
an enrolment of five to a registration of nearly 900 
students. In the 1998-99 term, 770 students are registered 
in the baccalaureate program, 92 in the MN program and 
an impressive 45 in the PhD in Nursing program. 


The Faculty’s academic staff today includes 63 continu- 
ing professors and 45 sessionals. They are supported in 
their educational endeavours by an administrative 
program that has been developed specifically to foster 
teaching skills and knowledge, by computer capabilities 
with a range of health-care and educational applications, 
and by a health-sciences library that is second-to-none. 

continued on Page 2 


Wood gives credit for the successful implementation of 
new programs and initiatives to the energy, vision and 
determination of others. “It has been a privilege to work 
with so many dedicated and talented individuals, both 
from within the Faculty and outside it,” she says. 


Following several years of cutbacks to the health-care 
system, Wood is pleased to point out that the government 
has now asked the Faculty of Nursing to increase its 
student intake to meet anticipated future nursing short- 
ages. “This Faculty is in a prime position to provide 
leadership in Canada into the next century,” she says. “It 
is because of the quality of the people here, and the work 
that they are doing.” 
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Research for Life 


The research program in the Faculty of 
Nursing is intended to advance nursing 
knowledge in theory and practice, and it 
is increasingly interdisciplinary in nature. 
In 1995, two faculty members, Dr. 
Margaret Harrison and Dr. Beverley 
O’Brien, received Health Scholar Awards 
from the National Health Research 
Development Council/Medical Research 
Council to advance their work with the 
Perinatal Research Centre. In 1998, Dr. 
Vangie Bergum, recently appointed as 
interim co-director of the John Dossetor 
Health Ethics Centre, was awarded a 
major grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council, and in 
May of 1998 the International Institute 
for Qualitative Methodology, the first of 
its kind in the world, was established at 
the U of A under the directorship of 
Dr. Janice Morse of the Faculty of Nursing. 
Nine full-time faculty members receive 
salary awards from national or provincial 
granting agencies. 


A Public Responsibility 


The public-service mission of the 
Faculty of Nursing recognizes a responsi- 
bility to the wider community of 
Edmontonians, Albertans and Canadians, 
and to the international community. 
Faculty members and students participate 
in community-care initiatives that range 
from involvement in the annual student 
practica in Guatemala to working with 
children and families in Edmonton's 
inner City. 


The Faculty’s Community Health 
Centre, familiar to first-year students 
across thé campus for the inoculation and 
tuberculosis-testing programs it conducts 
in cooperation with the Faculty of 
Medicine, is also the location of a host of 
community support groups and a venue 
for a variety of valuable hands-on learn- 
ing experiences. 


A Future Without Limits 


Across the country there is renewed 
demand for highly qualified nurses in all 
types of practice settings, and at the same 
time tens of thousands of “baby-boom- 
generation” nurses have begun to con- 
sider retirement. Today's nursing students 
can contemplate their futures with both 
confidence and optimism. 


As opportunities for nursing profes- 
sionals increase in number, they are also 
increasingly diverse. Computer technol- 
ogy, changes to the health-care environ- 
ment and an increasingly global 
perspective on health issues require 
expertise in areas that were not even 
dreamed of when the first group of 
nurses registered at the U of A. These and 
many other developments present chal- 
lenges to those who are working to 
prepare the nurses of the future, and to 
contribute to the growth of nursing 
knowledge. They are challenges the 
Faculty of Nursing and the University of 
Alberta, with its team of outstanding 
teachers, distinguished researchers and 
innovative administrators — not to 
mention its eighty years of experience — 
are eminently well positioned to address. 


from Bench to Bedside 


“In the eighteen years that I have been at 
the U of A, I have been amazed to watch 
how the research in this Faculty has grown, 
not only in its breadth and depth, but also 
in its energy.” 


— Janice Lander, PhD, Associate Dean, 
Research 


ik 1997-98, academic staff and 

students in the Faculty of Nursing 
attracted nearly $1.4 million in research 
funding to the U of A - more than double 
the previous record. These grants and 
scholarships have expanded the already 
stunning diversity and number of funded 
projects currently underway in the 
Faculty of Nursing where, among many 
other subjects, researchers are investigating: 


the use of new information 
technologies in the care of 
chronically ill children; 


e 


interventions that help children of 
young and disadvantaged mothers 
to become better learners; 


gender bias in health research and 
health-related policy decisions; 


staffing patterns in hospitals, and their 
impact on clinical outcomes; 


pain management in infants 


and children; and 


ways to help families cope with 
advanced cancer. 


and Beyond 


The areas of interest of nurse research- 
ers at the U of A include not only the 
physical aspects of illness, injury and 
disease and their treatment and preven- 
tion, but also the emotional, psychologi- 
cal, spiritual, ethical and historical 
dimensions of human life and health. 
Often in collaboration with researchers in 
other disciplines, nurse researchers 


Dr. Janice Lander 


approach their work using methodologies 
that range from clinical trials to pheno- 
menological explorations. 


Even prior to setting in-house records, 
U of A nurse researchers had established 
an enviable pattern of attracting major 
awards and scholarships from such 
agencies as the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, the National Health Research Devel- 
opment Program, and the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council. 


In 1998, the International Institute for 
Qualitative Methodology was established 


at the U of A under the directorship of 
Dr. Janice Morse of the Faculty of Nurs- 
ing, whose work has earned her an 
international reputation in the field. Also 
in 1998, opportunities for students and 
academic staff to work with outstanding 
clinical investigators expanded when Dr. 
Kathy Hegadoren, who is highly regarded 
for her work in the areas of 
neuropsychopharmacology and the 
neurobiology of psychiatric disorders, 
joined the Faculty. Other faculty members 
are working in such diverse fields as 
gerontology, perinatal health, health 
ethics, nursing history, research utilization, 
and the uses of computer technology in 
improving health care for Albertans. 


The field of nursing research may be 
relatively young in comparison to other 


_ health disciplines, but at the U of A its 


substance and range is attracting attention 
and support in some highly competitive 
arenas. 


Readers who wish more information on 
Faculty of Nursing research are invited to 
call 492-6832 for a copy of the Faculty’s 
most recent Research and Scholarly Activity 
Report. 


/ 
. Phyllis Giovannetti 


bi recent years an evolving health-care 
environment has created new and 
greater demands for specialized nursing 
skills, and nursing professionals in all 
clinical fields are demanding that re- 
search evidence form the basis of their 
practice. The evolution of the graduate 
education program in the Faculty of 
Nursing at the U of A reflects the growth 
of nursing as a profession, and as a 
research-based health discipline: 


° In 1975, the first student was admitted 
to the Master of Nursing program at 
the U of A; today nearly one hundred 
MN students are registered. 


In 1991, the U of A became the first 
university in Canada to fund a PhD in 
Nursing program. To date, fourteen 
students have completed the program, 
and 45 more are registered. 


Beyond the 
Baccalaureate 


The excellence of these students is 
demonstrated by their success in obtain- 
ing competitive awards. For example, in 
1997-98, nursing graduate students 
attracted approximately $485,000 in 
scholarships, placing them among the 
most highly funded graduate students at 
any university school of nursing in 
Canada. 


“From a variety of measurable perspec- 
tives,” says Dr. Phyllis Giovannetti, the 
Faculty’s Associate Dean, Graduate 
Education, “we have the best graduate 
nursing program in Canada. For many 
years, we have had more doctorally 
prepared faculty than any other nursing- 
education program in the country, and 
surveys show that our PhD graduates 
have without exception been highly 
successful in finding excellent positions. 
Most are employed at Canadian universi- 
ties, and many have secured post-doctoral 
fellowships.” 


Reaching Out 


In response to the needs of today’s 
prospective students, the Faculty of 
Nursing is currently working to extend 
its distance-education programs to 
graduate-level courses. 


“We have experience in this area,” 
Giovannetti points out. “In the early 
1980s, members of our faculty taught 
courses to MN students at the Univer- 
sity of Calgary with the help of 
teleconferencing equipment from Telus, 
and more recently we offered our MN 
program via distance to a cohort in Red 
Deer. We have also recently received 
LEE 3 funding to develop a web-based 
PhD-level course. In short, we are well 
positioned to take a leadership role in 
distance education at the graduate level.” 


Distance education would allow many 
more nurses. not only from Alberta, but 
from around the world, to benefit from 
the graduate-level expertise located at 
the U of A. “Many would-be graduate 
students are also practising nurses,” 
Giovannetti says. “They cannot afford 
to leave their jobs, and often their 
families, to do graduate study in 
Edmonton.” 


Giovannetti notes that graduate 
students make a significant and highly 
valued contribution to nursing know- 
ledge and expertise. “Our graduate 
students are our colleagues,” she says. 
“We do whatever we can to support 
them as they work toward their goals.” 
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context- 


Ba’. of Nursing first-year students 
and their faculty tutors became 
University of Alberta trailblazers during 
the 1997-98 academic year, when they 
pioneered a “context-based” approach to 
undergraduate education. Context-based 
learning (also called “problem-based” 
learning) allows groups of eight to ten 
students to acquire nursing knowledge by 
addressing reality-based health scenarios. 


“The context-based approach is gaining 
extensive acceptance in practice-oriented 
professions world-wide,” says Dr. Rene 
Day, Chair of the Faculty’s Collaborative 
Curriculum Development Committee. 
“It encourages students to think 
holistically, to draw everything they know 
into a clinical situation.” 


In the context-based learning program, 
student groups meet for six hours every 
week with faculty tutors to explore a 
series of scenarios. Each scenario des- 
cribes in a few sentences a health-care 
situation taken from real life — a woman 
in menopause who has found a lump in 
her breast, for example, or a boy from a 
Hutterite colony who is living with cystic 
fibrosis, or a prostitute facing health risks 
in the inner city.. Relevant concepts from 
nursing, anatomy, physiology, medical 
microbiology, psychology, sociology, 
political science and philosophy are 
included iri each scenario. 


As a group, thé students engage in a 
process to determine what they already 


based learning: 


what ts it? 


know in relation to the scenario, what 
they need to know, and what strategies 
will help them to acquire the knowledge 
they need. These strategies may include 
searches of the library, their textbooks, 
computer databases and the Internet, as 
well as consultation with health profes- 
sionals, community agencies and other 
resources. 


Faculty of Nursing tutors for each 
group act as facilitators, and challenge 
students to think critically about the 
practice of nursing and group process. 
Students also meet with content experts 
from nursing and other disciplines in 
regularly scheduled sessions to enhance 
the learning of key concepts. 


LLL 
“There have been many 

challenges as the Faculty of 

Nursing embraced the change 
to a context-based process, 
and we are grateful for the 
support we have received 

during this transition.” 


— Dr. Rene Day, Chair, Collaborative 
Curriculum Development Committee 


Labs and blocks of clinical experience in 


“acute care, Community health and other 
health-related settings provide opportunities 


Dr. Rene Day 


for students to develop nursing skills. 
Day says that while the first year of 
implementation presented many chal- 
lenges to students and faculty from 
nursing and other disciplines, the benefits 
of the shift in emphasis from a focus on 
teaching to a focus on learning have 
generated widespread energy and enthusi- 
asm for the program. 


“Absenteeism is almost nil,” she says, 
“and students are excited about their 
learning. The new approach makes them 
more resourceful, more appreciative of 
research, more confident, and better 
equipped to work as members of teams. 
One of the major differences is that 
students assume responsibility for their 
own learning in a way that rarely hap- 
pened with the traditional lecture 
approach. It is very rewarding to be a 
part of this learning process.” 


“Teaching Matters” is not only the name 
of an ongoing program of professional- 
development seminars in the Faculty of 
Nursing, it is also a commitment the 
Faculty made manifest in 1996 when it 
created the position of “Associate Dean, 
Teaching.” The Faculty of Nursing is the 
only faculty on the University of Alberta 
campus, and one of few in Canada, to 
have established an administrative posi- 
tion devoted exclusively to this aspect of 
its work. 


“Scholarship is the dissemination of 
knowledge as well as the generation of 
knowledge,” says Dr. Marion Allen, who 
was appointed Associate Dean, Teaching 
in May of 1998. “Teaching is central to 
scholarship, and it has received equal 
billing with research in the Faculty of 
Nursing mission statement for many 
years.” 


Allen’s responsibilities as associate dean 
include individual consultation with 
faculty members in classroom, research 
and clinical settings. She facilitates the 
brown-bag presentation-and-discussion 
series entitled “Teaching Matters,” and 
works with teaching-focused support 
groups. She also helps with faculty 
orientation and dossier development. 

In recent months, she has begun to work 
with the Faculty’s International Commit- 


tee to.develop.guidelines.that.will.meet.... 


the needs of international students and 
support faculty preparing to teach over- 
seas. 


Allen is assisted in her work by a grow- 
ing number of teaching-related liaisons 
with other faculties at the U of A and 
universities across the country. She is 
looking forward to participation by the 


Dr. Marion Allen 


Faculty of Nursing in a new university- 
wide program that will allow future 

academics to learn teaching skills while 
still attending graduate school. 


skills in teaching 


“There has been a general increase in 
respect for teaching at the U of A in the 
past few years,” she says. “Many faculties 
in addition to our own, for example, now 
consider teaching as a factor in assess- 
ments for merit increments and the 
hiring of new academic staff.” 


A major focus of Allen’s responsibility 
as associate dean is to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the Faculty’s new curricu- 
lum: (see “Context-based Learning,” 
this page). 


“The new program has taken us from 
the ‘sage on the stage’ to the ‘guide by the 
side’ approach,” Allen says. “It has 
required enormous changes to traditional 
teaching methods.” 


Allen says that content is central to the 
teaching experience, which is why the 
Faculty has placed such emphasis on the 
careful development of the new curricu- 


| lum. “But you must also be able to 


communicate that content,” she says. 
“Teaching is student-focused activity. 
When it is done well, the outcomes are 
very rewarding. To watch students grasp a 
concept and then put it to work is an 
exciting experience for any teacher.” 


sparks student interest 
“Following the health-care cutbacks, 
we experienced a drop in student 
enrolment,” says Dr. Lillian Douglass, 
newly appointed Associate Dean, 
Undergraduate Education in the 
Faculty of Nursing.” Now that the 
nursing workforce is being re-estab- 
lished, the profession is once again 
seen as viable, competitive and attractive. 
We have more than met our quota of 
new first-year students for 1998-99.” 


Employment opportunities for 
graduating nurses are increasingly 
bright.” A survey of 1997 nursing 
graduates revealed that all job seekers 
had found employment,” Douglass 
says. "This year, more of our graduates 
are being hired into permanent 
positions.” 


While nursing shortages at the moment 
are most obvious in such areas as 
critical care and home care, Douglass 
says that Canada’s aging population 
will soon mean that more nurses are 
needed in all areas of practice." The 
Canadian Nursing Association predicts 
that 113,000 nurses will reach retire- 
ment age in the next ten years or so,” 
she says.” For the foreseeable future, 
our newly minted nurses should have 
no trouble finding work.” 


A Curriculum For the Future 


One of Douglass's responsibilities as 
associate dean will be to oversee 
implementation of the new under- 
graduate curriculum (see “Context- 
based Learning,” this page). She is 
enthusiastic about its potential. 


i “4 
Dr. Lillian Douglass 


“Solid nursing knowledge and 
advanced-practice skills are as impor- 
tant as they ever were,” she says.But 
today’s nursing graduates must also 
be prepared to work in a variety of 
rapidly changing health-care environ- 
ments. Our new program prepares 
them for that reality.” 


Douglass worked as a tutor with two 

’ groups of students during the first 
year of the new curriculum."It was 
tough sledding initially,” she says, 
“because it was so new. But after just a 
few months, students and faculty alike 
were amazed at what they had 
accomplished. Our students had 
rapidly become highly motivated 
critical thinkers who were able to 
integrate new content, challenge one 
another, be accountable to themselves 
and others, and work as members of a 
team. Since the context-based ap- 
proach puts the client at the centre, it 
is also good for the health-care 
system.” 


Douglass looks forward to the time 
when the new curriculum is operating 
across all four undergraduate years. 
“The excellence of our faculty and 
students combined with this new 
learning approach present us with the 
potential to create the finest Bachelor 
of Science in Nursing program in the. 


“country.” 
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A Home for 


A visit in mid-August of 1998 to the 
new International Nursing Centre 
on the fifth floor of the Clinical Sciences 
Building reveals only an empty foyer and 
a small sign that indicates the doors to 
newly allocated office space. 


One week later, the Centre has come 
to life. In their new offices, Dr. Linda 
Ogilvie, Chair of the International 
Committee in the Faculty of Nursing, 
and Karen Mills, the Faculty’s International 
Consultant, are deciding how best to 
organize the materials on international 
health and nursing they have amassed in 
the past few years. They will then turn 
their attention to establishing the Centre's 
resource library. 


The establishment of the International 
Nursing Centre was made possible 
primarily due to the generosity of a single 
donor, Alice MacKinnon. In addition to 
providing a locus for the Faculty’s already 
extensive program of international 
activities, the Centre will allow expansion 
of its international recruitment program 
and the facilitation of more international 
student and faculty exchanges. 


“Ultimately,” Ogilvie says, “the Interna- 
tional Nursing Centre will include an 
office for visiting professors, meeting 
space, and areas for our students and 
faculty to explore a range of resources on 
international subjects.” 


he Faculty of Nursing has accepted 

with enthusiasm and remarkable 
success its newest responsibility as a 
member of the university community to 
ensure the quality of its own future 
programs through an energetic program 
of capital development. The Faculty’s 
capital campaign, “Lighting Our Path to 
the Future,” officially began in the spring 
of 1996, and already more than $700,000 
has been raised. 


“The University-wide campaign helped 
get us started,” says Laurie Hanasyk, the 
Faculty’s Development Officer, “but our 
80" anniversary celebrations in 1997-98 
provided the major launch for our cam- 


paign.” 


The capital campaign is divided into 
target projects that reinforce the Faculty’s 
mission to be a centre of excellence in 
three core areas: teaching, research and 
public service. The programs identified 
for support, each with its own financial 
goal, include student scholarships, 


Memorandum of Understanding formalized becweea the University of Alberta, Faculty ° Nursing 
and the Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, Escuela Nacional de Enfermeria y Obstetricia 


A Solid History 


The Faculty’s history of involvement 
in international initiatives dates back to 
the 1970s, when international content 
was first integrated into Faculty programs. 
In 1986, an international nursing 
research conference was held at the U of 
A, and in 1995 Karen Mills became the 
first Faculty appointment with a man- 
date to deal exclusively with international 
matters. 


Recent and ongoing international 
initiatives include: 


¢ Faculty-led senior student practica in 
Guatemala since. 1993; 


research, the International Nursing 
Centre, and the Community Health 
Centre. 


“The majority of our graduates earn 
average incomes,” says Hanasyk, “so we 
need to educate them about the benefits 
of planned giving. We do enjoy wide 
public support, however, because so 
many people come into contact with 
nurses every day. They recognize that 
nurses will play increasingly crucial roles 
in the future, particularly in such non- 
traditional areas as home care.” 


With the Canadian Nurses Associa- 
tion predicting a severe nursing shortage 
by the year 2011, demands on the 
Faculty are likely to increase dramati- 
cally in the next few years. 


“Nursing education is expensive,” 
Hanasyk says. “We're working to ensure 
that the money will be there - for our 
students through scholarships, and for 
our faculty for research and equipment.” 
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¢ Computer-mediated colloquia and 
student exchanges with schools of 
nursing in Canada, the United States 
and Mexico; 


* Faculty exchanges and visiting 
professorships with universities in 
Thailand, Japan and other countries; 


¢ Memoranda of Understanding with 
faculties of nursing in Sweden, 
Netherlands, Wales, Japan, Thailand 
and Mexico; 


¢ Multidisciplinary health-sciences 
student exchanges with six European 
universities; 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


GOAL: $300,000 


¢ International Day, an event that 
attracts nearly two hundred students, 
nurses, faculty and community mem- 
bers every year. 


Today the Faculty of Nursing has 
embarked on an ambitious strategic- 
planning process with a view to greater 
emphasis on international and inter- 
cultural content in all areas of activity, 
including education, research and public 
service. 


“The Centre will allow us to develop 
our international presence,” Ogilvie says. 
“We will be able to take greater advantage 
of existing opportunities, as well as 
explore new ones.” 


telehealth 


a ee 


The Faculty of Nursing Telehealth 
site is located in the Health Centre 
on the main floor of the Clinical 
Sciences Building. Telehealth can 
instantly transport health care exper- 
tise to people in isolated settings 
through videoconferencing and com- 
puter — reducing the need for travel 
by health care professionals and patients, 
and offering immediate attention. 
Telehealth equipment includes a 
micro-camera, a patient camera and 
electronic stethoscopes at.each-site. 


COMMUNITY 
HEALTH CENTRE 


GOAL: $250,000 


INTERNATIONAL 
NURSING CENTRE 


GOAL: $200,000 


The early bird gets the prize 


Killam professor rises early to tackle environmental problems 


By Phoebe Dey 


leeping in is not in Dr. Phillip 

Fedorak’s vocabulary. Every morn- 
ing, including weekends, the environ- 
mental microbiologist wakes at 5:30 
a.m. and sneaks in a couple of hours 
of work before his wife and daughter 
crawl out of bed. In fact, he is so well 
known for his daily routine, 
neighbors comment when he does not 
follow it. 

“In the summer I’m well known 
around the neighborhood because 
my routine is, I get up early and then 
around 7 a.m. go for a roller blade 
wearing a bright yellow jacket,” said 
Fedorak. “Then if neighbors see me 
just going for a walk, they'll ask me 
where my roller blades are.” 

His early mornings have obvi- 
ously paid off. The biological sciences 
professor has earned several prestig- 
ious awards, including a 1998/99 
Killam Annual Professorship. The 
Edmonton native received his B.Sc. in 
chemistry, masters in microbiology 
and PhD in environmental science, all 
from the University of Alberta. His 
interesting mix of degrees reflects an 
interdisciplinary approach to envi- 
ronmental problems that has made it 
easier to collaborate with chemists, 
engineers, soil scientists, toxicologists, 
and geologists. “It helps me discuss these 
problems with real experts,” he said. 

In simple terms, his research mainly 
deals with environmental issues for petro- 
leum companies and ways to improve envi- 
ronmental quality. Drinking water, waste 
waters and oil spills are words that often 


Operating budget must grow to ensure success 


Eco-advocay course 


returns 
ENCS 401 “back by popular 


Dr. Phillip Fedorak 


cross Fedorak’s lips. So does tap water inci- 
dentally, of which he is a strong proponent. 
“Absolutely, I drink from the tap,” he said. 
“There is less quality control on bottled 
water than there is on tap water.” 
Fedorak’s career was mapped out long 
ago. “In junior high I decided I wanted to 


VP Finance crunches numbers of biggest AGM ever 


By Geoff McMaster 


| cae an increase in operating funds, 
the University of Alberta will not be- 
come indisputably recognized as among 
the best universities in the world, said Vice 
President (Finance and Administration) 
Glenn Harris. 

Speaking at the university’s Annual 
General Meeting Oct. 1, Harris said,”“Given 
the difficulties created by cuts in provin- 
cial funding of 20 per cent in the mid ‘90s, 
maintaining budget stability in operating 
budgets has been critical. While revenue is 
increasing this year to $615 million from 
$589 million, most of that increase gener- 
ated by the university’s fundraising cam- 


spanish immersion in 


MERICO 


January 9-23, 1999 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


The best way to learn a new language is 
by immersing yourself in the culture. Our 
intensive Spanish Immersion Program 
combines six hours of weekday language 
instruction with cultural tours of 
Guadalajara. 


Total cost is $3,526 Canadian including: 
return airfare, tuition, accommodation, 
most lunches, farewell dinner and special 
tours. Price includes a $2,128 tax credit. 
For details call 492-1185. 
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Faculty of Extension 
University of Alberta 


paign is not available for ongoing opera- 
tions, he said. 

More than 50 per cent of the university 
income is spent on the day-to-day business 
of delivering education to students. And 
more than 80 per cent of that core budget 
is consumed by salaries and benefits. 

In order to attract outstanding students 
and faculty, said Harris, the university 
must continue to seek additional operating 
grants from the province. “It’s why we 
must be successful convincing the people 
of this province that it is in their—your— 
best interests to see support increase.” 

The 1998 Annual General Meeting Oct 
1 drew more than 700 people (up from 522 


SANTA SAYS 


Now is the time to book 
your Christmas Vacation! 


Senate Travel offers U of A faculty 
& staff a 5% discount on selected 
vacation packages. 


Call one of our professional travel 
consultants or visit us at our 


convenient on-campus location at 
HUB Mall. 


" Serving the academic 
community for over 
21 years!" 


/ SENATE TRAVEL 


iberneniwes 'A9a"2)00 
9006 HUB Mall 
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be a chemist when | grew up.” And By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


E 
= now | takea chemistry approach to 
= environmental problems.” 

Fedorak’s studies took a change of A 
course after his first laboratory summer 
job. In 1970, he was in his second year of 
chemistry and was working with the 
government, dealing with chemistry and 
waste water. 

“The chemist I was working with 
was a bacteriologist and was using 
microbiological terms that I didn’t un- 
derstand because of my purely physical 
science background,” said Fedorak. “In 
my fourth year, I took microbiology 
courses just to understand what he was 
saying.” 

And while Fedorak always knew he 
would be involved with chemistry, 
teaching came as a surprise to him. 

“T never thought I would end up a 
university professor,” he said. “I was 
mainly looking for a career in the lab 
and it just sort of fell into place.” 

After he completed his master’s 
degree, the chairman of the Department 
of Microbiology recommended Fedorak 
for a Faculty Service Officer position. 
While he was working on his PhD, the 
position turned into a tenure position 
“with me in it.” 

Thousands of mornings and over a 
hundred publications later, Fedorak has only 
one regret. “I always jokingly said I was go- 
ing to be a chemist or a bartender mixing 
drinks because of my love for being in the 
lab,” he said. “My one true regret is I don’t 
spend any more time in the lab with every- 
thing else going on.” a 


n environmental advocacy course is 
“up and running” as a special topics 
subject once again, despite fears it would 
be quashed to alleviate corporate concerns. 

Environmental and conservation sci- 
ence (ENCS) 401 is “back by popular de- 
mand,” says its founder and teacher, Dr. 
Jim Butler, Department of Renewable Re- 
sources. There are 25 students in the sen- 
ior-level course, with 10 people auditing it. 

Butler defines the course as “dedicated 
to excellence in environmental advocacy, 
defence of bio-diversity and natural eco- 
systems for those who view this to be in 
the forefront of environmental issues.” 


The course as “dedicated to excellence 


in environmental advocacy, defence of 


bio-diversity and natural eco-systems...” 


—Jim Butler 


Unconventional compared to other 
academic courses, ENCS 401 takes a 
hands-on look at advocacy procedures and 
legal aspects of environmental issues. But- 
ler encourages his students to attend envi- 
ronmental protests, and invites speakers 
frequently to his classes. So far this year, 
one of the chiefs of the Ogoni tribe of Ni- 
geria, Chief Tornwei living in exile here in 
Edmonton, has addressed ENCS 401 stu- 
dents on the impact of Shell Oil and its 
operations in his homeland. “Green” poli- 
tician Tooker Gomberg and Brian 
Staszinski of Edmonton’s Environmental 
Resource Centre have also been speakers. 

A front-page story in The Edmonton 
Journal May 23, 1998 said the course would 
more than likely be axed and that its de- 


mise was imminent. In the Journal story, 


. reporter Ed Struzik wrote “concerns it has 
last year). About half were from the univer- F 


sity and half from the wider community. 
During question period, Kathy Brett of 
the University Farm Neighbors’ Alliance ex- 
pressed concern over plans for the farm land 
asking that residents in the area be included 
in any development plans. And Student Un- 
ion Vice President external, Bruce McRae, 
said a new $1.65 million bursary program, up 
from $235,000 last year, would not be enough 
to ease the financial burden of all students. 
U of A President Rod Fraser replied that the 
increase demonstrates the university’s com- 
mitment to ensuring equitable access to post- 
secondary education. = 


offended the sensitivities of the forestry 
industry and the millions of dollars it do- 
nates to the university could see it dropped 
from the curriculum next year.” The story 
did not name any faculty members or for- 
estry companies opposed to the course. 

Garry Bodnar, in the University Secre- 
tariat, says he did not receive any chal- 
lenges or queries by faculty members re- 
garding any courses offered by the Faculty 
of Agriculture, Forestry and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Department chair Dr. Jim Beck says, 
far from being dropped, the course is on 
its way to becoming a part of the perma- 
nent course offerings. = 


A GREAT RELATIONSHIP IS THE 
START OF A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Every sound portfolio begins with a solid working 
relationship between you and your financial advisor. 
That’s what pays dividends. 


At ScotiaMcLeod, the first priority for our 
Investment Executives is to understand you and 
your financial goals. We believe that’s the start of a 
long term relationship. After all, when we sit down 
with you to plan your financial future, it is for life. 


Our job is to help you make informed choices in the 
world of Mutual Funds, Insurance, RRSPs, and 
individual stocks and bonds — ensuring you do 
what's right for your individual situation. 


Making the right choices comes down to two people 
trusting each other enough to do business. That’s 
the best investment we can make. 


For a complimentary Investment 
Analysis, please call: 


SYLVIA HAAK 
SENIOR INVESTMENT ADVISOR 


AT 497-3227 


§& ScotiaMcLeod 


Building Relationships for Life 
Member CIPF 
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Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to 
size, complete with halftones if necessary. Call 492-0444 for 


sizes, rates and other particulars. public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 
ACADEMIC TECHNOLOGIES FOR LEARNING 
October 20, 7:00 pm 
Terry Evans, Deakin University, Melbourne, “Pro- 
e , e e e 
Paul Lorieau AY University Optical fessional doctoral degrees in Australia - Issues of 


quality and convenience.” 2-115 Education North. 


ADDICTIONS STUDIES 

October 21, 7:00 pm 

Carol Cameron, AADAC, “From Resistance to Re- 
silience: Creative Solutions to Adolescent Addic- 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 


at everyday low prices. tions.” 1-29 Education South 
z ALBERTA CANCER BOARD 
Conveniently located in College Plaza October 20, 7:30 pm 
433-5500 8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 Dawna Gilchrist, “Cancer Genetics - What's New, 


What's Hot.” Zane Feldman Auditorium, Cross Cancer 
Institute, 11560 University Avenue. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING Octobe 27,730 pm 


Andrew Belch & Linda Pilarski, “How Cancer Cells 


FO R RETI REM ENT Spread.” Zane Feldman Auditorium, Cross Cancer 


Institute, 11560 University Avenue. 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP eee 


Ellen Dissanayake, “The Relevance of Biology to 


eee ee Independent and Objective Advice the Arts: Hands and Minds” 2-20 Fine Arts Building. 

Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3P4 Without Product Sales ei ae 

Telephone (403) 429-6779 Gerald Gall, ‘The International Protection of Hu- 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 Initial Consultation Without Cost or Obligation man Rights - Effects on Domestic Human Rights De- 


velopments” Co-sponsored by the Office of Human 
Rights. L-2 Humanities Centre 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

October 21, noon 

Ellen Shibuya, “Signal transduction cascades in 
Xenopus oocytes.” B-105 Biological Sciences Building. 

October 23, noon 

Marc Bélisle, Laval University, “Foraging group 
size: why do we need to look at many spatial scales? 
Some theory and a test with birds.” M-229 Biological 
Sciences Building. 

October 28, noon 

David Begg, “Role of cortical cytoskeleton in cell 
cycle regulation and cytokinesis.” B-105 Biological 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of Sciences Building. 

Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with ae 4 October 30, noon 

everything from booking meeting space, to Lister Hall Kamal Gandhi, “Fire-skips and old-growth bee- 


1 


providing registration services, to planning the * Extensively renovated main function rooms tles of northern Rockies: core lessons for forest man- 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you *. Six mecting rooms accommodating up to agers.” M-229 Biological Sciences Building. 

haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 280 people at 

You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class * Internet ready facilities CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
facilities and services. For more info contact: * Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings October 19, 7:00 pm 


¢ Examination and seminar rooms 


tid : Linda Trimble & Annalise Acorn, “The Person's 
¢ State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Case - 70 years later.” Faculty Club. 


Conference Centre 
| Department of Housing and Food Services Alumni House 
Ualveasie Of Albetea, 7 Lister Hall ° Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 the river valley INFORMATION 
Tel: 403-492-4281 ¢ Four renovated boardrooms accommodating October 23, 2:00 pm 
Fax: 403-492-7032 10 to 30 people each Bernard Dumouchel, “The Scientific Knowledge 
ecanail: conference services@ ualbertaica ¢ Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, Network.” Tory Lecture Theatre 12 
receptions and weddings 


| hetp://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 


Theatres and Classrooms ; 
October 21, 3:30 pm 
(aq ; . * State of the art lecture theatres featuring Tamara Hdnclorava Niatieival Nesdeniy ees: 
——— Housing and Food Services internet access and satellite capabilities ioe : emy ote 
QS University of Alberta | © Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs ences of Ukraine, “Reversed Rome: Kotliarevsky’s 
Ra | ‘Aeneid’ as National Narration” (in Ukranian). 352 
Athabasca Hall 
CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN APPLIED MEASUREMENT 
AND EVALUATION 


October 21, noon 

Terry Ackerman, University of Illinois, “Graphical 
representations of two-dimensional data using multi- 
dimensional IRT.” 3-119 Education North 


XTQULA 


C ondomintum CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 

October 22, 3:30 pm 

loanis Nikolaidis, “The Future of the Net: From 
Technology to Market Economy.” 343 Chemical & 
Materials Engineering Building 

October 29, 3:30 pm 

Wei-Yan Wang, “Rheological Study of Micro- 
structure Ordering Mechanism of Triblock Copoly- 
mers.” 343 Chemical & Materials Engineering Building 


110 gO FY Avenue ‘Features: 


* Marble foyer 

° 9 ceiling 

* Crown moulding in great room 

* Gas fireplace 

* Air-conditioned 

* In-floor radiant heating 

* Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

* 8 appliances 

* Ceramic flooring in ensuite 

* In-suite laundry & storage 

* Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 

* In-garage storage room 


R esidence Data: 


* Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 

* Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 

* Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 

* Style: 2 bedrooms + den 

* Exposure: West, facing crescent park 

* Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


LK ich James KR. cal Estate Ltd. 


Contact Kick James at 434-1475 to ariange viewing by appointment. 


Similar projects coming soon to other 
prestigious mature neighbourhoods 


EARTH & ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES 

October 23, 3:00 pm 

William Sarjeant, “Footsteps before the Flood: 
Noah's Raven & the Dinosaurs.” 3-36 Tory Building 


ENGLISH 

October 23, 11:00am 

William Sarjeant, “The Geology of Middle-Earth” 
L-2 Humanities Centre 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH & STUDIES CENTRE 
October 28, 4:30 pm 
lan Campbell, Canadian Forest Service, “Fire, 
Trees and Climate Change: questions from the mud.” 
Alumni Room, SUB 
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Submit talks to Cathy Grant by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

October 16, 3:00 pm 

Keiko McDonald, University of Pittsburg, 
“Women in Japanese Cinema: Heroines in the films of 
Kenji Mizoguchi and Juzo Itami.” Co-sponsored by 
Film and Media Studies. 141 Arts Building 


FACULTE ST JEAN 

October 23, 9:30am 

Pamela Sing, “Pour une érotique de la prairie.” / 
Cheryl Georget-Soulodre, “Laurier Gareau, Drama- 
turge de l'Ouest.” / André Lalonde, “Louis Riel: per- 
ception de soi et des autres.” 2-52 Faculté St Jean 

October 23, 11:00 am 

Denise Moulun-Pasek, “Vitalité des éleves de 11e 
et 12e années des écoles homogeénes francophones.” 
/ Herman Duchesne, “Les autres parmi nous: le droit a 
l'éducation pour les éléves qui ont des besoins 
spéciaux au Manitoba.” / Rachel Major, “Réflexions 
sur la situation franco-ontarienne actuelle.” 2-52 
Faculté St Jean 

October 23, 1:00 pm 

Claude Roberto, “Les missionaires oblats et la 
sauvegarde des langues autochtones.” Glenn 
Campbell, “Tradition et renouvellement dans les 
chants patriotiques de Georges Bilodeau, o.m.i." / 
Jean Pariseau, “Les Soeurs de la Charité de Notre- 
Dame d’Evron: 55 années de dévouement au 
Juniorat\Collége Saint-Jean.” 2-52 Faculté St Jean 

October 23, 3:00 pm 

Luc Cété, “La lutte contre la culture de l’Autre. 
Identité et modernité dans les chroniques féminines 
du journal La Liberté, 1915-1930.” / Brian Empson, 
“Un cas de fiévre obsidionale. Le Toronto Daily Mail 
devant la montée du nationalisme au Canada 
frangais, fin du 19e siécle.” / Simon Pagé, “La 
communauté francophone d'Edmonton et le journal 
l'Ouest canadien.” 2-52 Faculté St Jean 

October 23, 4:30 pm 

Dean Louder, “Exorciser l’'amnésie collective des 
Québécois. Rappeler l’Amérique francaise.” / Dulari 
Prithipaul, “L’insertion d'une approche multiculturelle 
dans l’enseignement francophone en Alberta.” 2-52 
Faculté St Jean 

October 24, 9:00 am 

Joseph-Yvon Thériault, “Le Québec est-il 
vraiment un Autre pour la francophonie minoritaire?” 
/ Paul Dubé, “L’espace conflictuel de la culture 
franco-albertaine.” / Stéphane Kelly, “L'image de la 
Guerre de écession américaine dans les imaginaires 
canadiens.” 2-52 Faculté St Jean 

October 24, 10:30am : 

J. Lafontant, “L'identité ou “je”: points de vue de 
jeunes Manitobains francophones.” / C. Dallaire, “La 
communauté francophone en Alberta: ce que les 
jeunes en pensent.” /G. Allaire, “L’université et la 
francophonie de l'Ouest.” 2-52 Faculté St Jean 

October 24, 2:45 pm 

Raymond Breton, Natalie Kermoal, Gilles Cadrin 
et Jean Lafontant, “Table ronde - La francophonie 
historique: les possibles que le passé permet.” 2-52 
Faculté St Jean 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 

October 29, noon 

Nancy Kerr, “Industrial Hemp Grown in Alberta: 
Processing Methods, Fibre Properties & Potential End 
Uses.” 131 Home Economics Building 


LAW 

October 22, noon 

Tsuyoshi Yamada, Niigata University, Japan, “Le- 
gal Aspects of the Japanese Corporate System and its 
Financial Institutions.” 448 Law Centre. RSVP: 492- 
5590 / sparr@law.ualberta.ca 

October 29, noon 

John McLaren, “Of Websites and Colonial Legal 
History: Getting Web(bed) Feet.” 231 Law Centre 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

October 19, 7:30 pm 

Jan Stal, Swedish Ambassador, “Current Rela- 
tions between Sweden and the Baltics.” Senate 
Chamber, 3" Floor, Arts Building 

October 28, 8:00 pm 

Sara Stambaugh, “Isak Dinesen in America.” Sen- 
ate Chamber, 3" Floor, Arts Building 


MOLECULAR BIOLOGY AND GENETICS RESEARCH 
GROUP 

October 16, 3:30 pm 

Marla Sokolowski, York University, “Fine fly din- 
ing: a roll of cyclic GMP-dependent protein kinase in 
Drosophila foraging behaviour.” G-116 Biological Sci- 
ences Building 


MUSIC 

October 23, 9:00 am 

William Sarjeant, Distinguished Visitor, “A Geolo- 
gist and Folk Song.” 2-15 Fine Arts Building 


ONCOLOGY 

October 26, 4:00 pm 

Jennifer Graves, La Trobe University, Bundoora, 
Australia, “Evolution of sex and sex chromosomes in 
mammals.” Co-sponsored by the Department of Bio- 


logical Sciences. Rm 2286 Cross Cancer Institute, 
11560 University Avenue 


PHILOSOPHY 

October 16, 3:30 pm 

Joseph Almog, University of California - Los An- 
geles, “The Very Idea of Abstract Entity.” 4 -29 Hu- 
manities Centre 

October 23, 3:30 pm 

John King-Farlow, “Self-Deception, Dredging up 
ideas in Sartre and Fingarette.” 4-29 Humanities Cen- 
tre 


PHYSICS 

October 23, 3:15 pm 

Mark Sherwin, University of California - Santa 
Barbara, “Ultranonlinear Optics of Semiconductor 
Nanostructures at Terahertz Frequencies.” V-129 
Physics Wing 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 

October 21, noon 

John Church, “Health Care Reform in Alberta.” 
2F1.04 Walter C Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre 

October 28, noon 

Lory Laing, “Adolescent Sexuality and Contra- 
ception in Guyana, South America.” 2F 1.04 Walter C 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

October 22, 12:30 pm 

<bbt>Yves Bergeron, Université du Québec a 
Montréal, “Understanding natural disturbance in 
Québec’s boreal forest: a basis for modelling sustain- 
able forest management?” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building 


otices 


Susan Hannon, “Behavioural Approaches to 
Landscape Ecology in the Boreal Mixed-Wood For- 
est.” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building 


SIGMA XI 

October 28, 7:45 pm 

Bruce Sutherland, “El Nino/La Nina: The Success 
and Limitations of Weather Prediction” 2-07 Corbett 
Hall 


SOCIOLOGY 

October 19, 11:00 am 

Marie-Andrée Bertrand, University of Montreal, 
“Penalization as a Gendering Strategy.” 5-15 Tory 
Building 

October 20, 7:00 pm 

Marie-Andrée Bertrand, University of Montreal, 
“Les prisons pour femmes dans huit pays 
occidentaux” 1-01 Faculté St Jean 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

October 19, 3:00 pm 

Joyce Assen & Lorraine Orange, “Have ticket will 
travel.” 281 CAB 

October 22, 3:30 pm 

Gretchen Hess, Tony Kernahan, Joanne 
McKinnon, “Theft, Vandalism, Sexual Harrassment, 
Fighting, Disruption, Discrimination, and Parking, 
Computer or Library Offenses” 281 CAB 

October 26, 3:00 pm 

Martin Beaudoin, “Computer Assisted Learning.” 
2-111 Education North (Multimedia Lab) 

October 28, 2:00 pm 

Murray Hawkins, “Managing the Classroom (for 
graduate students).” 281 CAB 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


ETHICAL USE OF ANIMALS FORUM AND AWARDS 
PRESENTATION 

The Lou Hyndman Sr. Forum on the Ethical Use 
of Animals will take place Tuesday, November 3, 
1998 at Lister Hall, University of Alberta. Dr. David 
Fraser, professor of animal welfare at UBC will lead 
the workshop which will focus on philosophical ideas 
proposed as a basis for animal ethics and how these 
ideas relate to animal use in agriculture, biomedical 
research, wildlife and companion animals. 

Although there is no charge for this workshop, 
all participants must pre-register to obtain prelimi- 
nary reading materials. To register, leave your name 
and mailing address with 

Dr. Donald G. McKay 

CW 401 Biol. Sci. Bldg. 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E9 

Email: dmckay@qgpu.srv.ualberta.ca 

Phone: (403) 492-5193 or FAX: (403) 492-7257 

The workshop will run from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and will be followed by the Lou Hyndman Sr. Awards 
presentation and Dr. Fraser's keynote address. 


ATL WEB SITE DESIGN CONTEST OFFERS $9,000 IN PRIZES 

This contest, sponsored by Academic Technolo- 
gies for Learning (ATL) in the Faculty of Extension, is 
open to any group or individual registered as attend- 
ing or teaching at the University of Alberta. 

Top Prize is $2,500.00 for best overall design 

Second Prize is $1,500.00 

Third Prize is $ 500.00 

Additional Category prizes will be awarded for 
the following: — 

Best new site $1,000.00 using WebCT 

Best new site $1,000.00 using any other design 
environment 

Judges will award special prizes of $ 500.00 each for 
any of five sites they consider worthy of special merit. 

Merit prizes will be awarded to sites: 

1. which make best use of existing external re- 
sources in support of the course; 

2. conform to guidelines regarding access for disa- 
bled students; 

3. display original dynamic content through 
simulations, animations, or applets; 

4, — sites which make appropriate and effective use 
of audio, and video resources; 

5. are clearly written and have engaging content 
design. 

The contest opens on September 14th, 1998. 
Registration will be accepted for a period of six 
weeks until the end of October. Entries must be for a 
registered and scheduled university course taught 
during the 1998-1999 school year (including the 
summer term). Team projects will be accepted as 
well as projects which involve only part of a sched- 
uled course. Individual projects will compete along 
with team projects. 


Registration can be sent online through this web 
site or by campus mail to 

Chart Your Course 

Academic Technologies for Learning 

2-111 Education Center North 

University of Alberta 

To view a selected list of resources which may 
help some get started and help others to expand 
their horizons or to review the judging criteria before 
you register. See http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/events/ 
cyc/home.html for more details 


DIVERSITY/EQUITY FUND 

The application deadline for the current round of 
competition for the Employment Equity Discretionary 
Fund is October 27, 1998. Check http://www.ualberta. 
ca/~hurights or call Cathy Anne Pachnowski, Employ- 
ment Equity Advisor at #3020 for details. 


SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION BAG LUNCH 
There will be an organizational meeting for a 
cross-disciplinary discussion group on issues in 
second language acquisition and bilingualism 
October 5, 12 p.m. in Arts, Room 303. For more 
information, please contact Ann Penningroth 
(apenning@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca) or Elena Nicoladis 
(720040.2141@compuserve.com). 


TECHNOLOGY FOR SUCCESS 

A Technoloy for Success '98 Symposium, Infor- 
mation Fair and Showcase will be held Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 20 from 7 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Registration informa- 
tion is available at Career and Placement Services 
(CaPS), 2-100 Students’ Union Building. 
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Wester 


Cedar Park Inn 


190 Newly Renovated Rooms 


*Queen Beds*Business Class*Theme Rooms* 


single/double 


$63/369 


*Café Méditerranée & Lounge* 
*Indoor Pool, Sauna & Exercise Room* 
Complimentary transfer to the Edmonton 
International Airport & West Edmonton Mall 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 
403-434-7411 OR 800-661-9461 


Website: ww AlbertaHlotelsab cacodarparkinn 
S116 Calgary Trail North, Fdmonten, ABO POUL 2H 


It’s not what you earn, 
ww 10S What you keep! 


We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
¢ We'll minimize your taxes. 
¢ Timely service - Clear fee structure 


Initial consultation ... No charge! 


DAVID DORWARD 


Chartered Accountant 


= 


DAVID DORWARD 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


UNIVERSITY AREA OFFICE 


Phone 413-7211 


#450 8409 -112 Street dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


U of A Accommodation Guide 


These facilities have contracted with the University of Alberta to provide accommo These rates are per night and are 
dations at the rates indicated. Each facility has unique features and offers something exclusive of convention conference rates 
to suit everyone's taste which are established by conference/ 
To accommodate special guests to the University, reservations can be made using the convention organizers. Rates valid to 
Hotel Authorization Program (HAP) form which allows post-payment by the hosting December 31, 1998 unless otherwise 
department. nated, taxes not included 


mV ALSCONA 


Whyte Avenue West 


8208 - 106 Street 
Edmonton, AB T6E 6R9 
Ph: (403) 434-6111 
Fax: (403) 439-1195 
1-888-515-3355 
Complimentary 
continental breakfast, 
meeting space available, 
walking distance to the 
University 


single/double 


>89 


11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6G OY1 
Ph: (403) 439-6060 
Fax: (403) 433-4410 
1-800-661-6562 
www://suitehotelgroup.com 
info@campustower.com 
Just a short walk to all 
University facilities. 


single/double 


*66 


© 


eth he Sheraton 


Grande Edmonton 


HOTEL 
[gaYSheraton| 


10235 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J) 3E9 
Ph: (403) 428-7111 
Fax: (403) 441-3098 
Toll free: 1-800-263-9030 
Luxury, elegance and 
comfort are combined at 
the Sheraton Grande 
Edmonton. 

We are pleased to 
announce a $7.5 million 
renovation in ‘98. 


single/double 


$79 


For further information about booking these facilities, / 5530, 
or visit our website: http//www.financia 


University 
Extension 
Centre 


A fully supported 
upscale adult learning 
facility with a difference 
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Faculty of Extension 
e NEEEER” A University of Alberta 
16 comfortable classrooms 


Executive meeting room with 
foyer and kitchen 


Campus location 
Heated parking 
AV services 
Teleconferencing 
Videoconferencing 
Technical support 
Delicatessen 
Reception services 


Complimentary 
phones 


492-5039 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/edmedia 


4" Annual ETHICS & SCIENTIFIC INTEGRITY DAY 
Keynote Speaker: 


Dr. Mark S. Frankel 
Director, Scientific Freedom, Responsibility and Law Program 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Washington, DC 


"Scientific Societies as Sentinels of Integrity in Science" 


Friday, October 23", 1998 
4.00 pm 
2-27 Medical Sciences Building 


Sponsored by MRC and AHFMR 


CENTAURI COMPUTERS 
POWER BASIC GAMING 


64 MB RAM, 6.0+ GB Hard Drive, 32 MB RAM, 4.0+ GB Hard Drive, 64 MB RAM, _ 6.0 GB Hard Drive, 

4MB AGP/PCI Video, 24XCD-ROM, 24XCD-ROM, 16 Bit Sound, 3.5 3DFX PCI Video, 24XCD-ROM, 
16 Bit Sound , Speakers, 56k Floppy, Speakers, Tower case, creative labs SB 16, Speakers, 3.5 

Fax/Modem, Tower case, Keyboard, Keyboard, mouse & 15“ floppy, Keyboard, tower case, mouse 


mouse & 17° Monitor. Monitor. & 17° Monitor. 
P-II-C-300 $ 1,299 P-MMX-233 $799 kK62 3D 300 $ 1399 
P-lI-333 $1,599 P-IIl-C-300 $999 P-Il-C-300 $1399 
P-II-350 $ 1,799 P-II-333. $1249 P-II-350 $1849 


HOME/OFFICE 


64 MB RAM, 6.0+ GB Hard Drive, 
4MB Video, 24XCD-ROM, 16 Bit 
Sound,, Speakers, Keyboard, tower 
case, mouse, color Inkjet Vedat 
Win 98, Office 97 , 56k Modem, 
& 17“ Monitor. 


Pll-C-300 $1899 


Workstation 


Minimum order 3 or more 
32 MB RAM, 3.0 GB Hard Drive, 3.5 
pry. Video, 24XCD-ROM, 
ard, towercase, mouse & 
network card 


‘STUDENT 


32 MB RAM, 4.0+ GB Hard Drive, 
24XCD-ROM, 16 Bit Sound, 
Speakers, 56k Fax/Modem, Tower fl 
case, Keyboard, inkjet printer, Keys 
Win 98, Corel Wordperfect ¥ 

Suite, mouse & 15“ Monitor. 


P-233 MMX $1299 P-233MMX $599 
P-Il-333 $ 2099 P-IIl-C-300 $1449  P-II-C-300 $749 
P-II-350 $ 2299 P-II-333 $ 1699 P-II-350 $1249 


10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Tral South TEE 1R7  Phi# 435-5050 Fang 439 - 0383 


It’s calendar contest time again! 


Send us 
your 


Bam 
UALITY 
QESLOR 


) ON 
tt CAMPUS 


“best shot” 


whether on film, canvas or computer — color or black & white 


Winning contestants will receive a $100 gift certificate from one of Edmonton‘s 
finest restaurants and their entries will be printed on the 1999 Quality Color on 
Campus wall calendar. 


Send your entry to 4-28 Mechanical Engineering Building or phone 492-9491 
for more information. Submission deadline: November 20, 1998. 


@66008080808080888866 6 
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Professional 
Doctoral Degrees 
in Australia: 


issues of 
quality 
and 


convenience 


Dr. Terry Evans, Deakin University 


Reactor panel discussion following Dr. Evan’s presentation 


October 20", 7:00 — 8:30 
Education North 2-115 


Reception to follow 


Sponsored by the University Distance Education Task Force 
Academic Technologies for Learnin 
For further information visit www.atl.ualberta.ca 


[2] University of Alberta 
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events 


MUSIC 


EXHIBITIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

October 17, 7:30 pm 

A Viennese Evening - featuring Stephane 
Lemelin (piano) and Tanya Prochazka (cello) perform- 
ing the complete Beethoven sonatas for cello and 
piano. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. Admission: 
$10/adults, $5/students & seniors 

October 19, 8:00 pm 

An Evening of Big Band Jazz - featuring the 
GMCC and U of A Jazz Bands ~ Ray Baril & Tom Dust, 
directors. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. Admis- 
sion: $7/adult, $5/students & seniors 

October 22, 8:00 pm 

Chanticleer, TriBACH Artists, McDougall United 
Church (10125 101 Street). Co-sponsored by the Al- 
berta Choral Federation and the Edmonton Chamber 
Music Society. Admission: $20/adult, $12/students & 
seniors 

October 23, 9:00 am 

Masterclass with Chanticleer, Shaw Conference 
Centre (9797 Jasper Avenue). Call 492-0601 for infor- 
mation. 

October 24, 8:00 pm 

Master of Music Recital: Maura Sharkey, so- 
prano, Convocation Hall, Arts Building. Free admis- 
sion. 

October 26, noon 

Noon-Hour Organ Recital featuring students of 
the Department of Music and guests. Free admis- 
sion. 

October 29, 7:00 pm 

Piano masterclass with Jean-Paul Sevilla, Convo- 
cation Hall, Arts Building. Free admission. 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

to December 31 

“Adversaria: Sixteenth-Century Books and the 
Traces of their Readers” and “The Book of Nature: the 
Eighteenth Century & the Material World”, Hours: 
Mon-Fri 8:30-4:30 pm 


FAB GALLERY 

October 27-November 8 

An exhibition of works by Marianna Parolin/ 
James Long, MFA printmaking. Gallery hours: Tues to 
Fri 10 to 5, Sun 2-5 pm. Reception: October 29, 7-10 
pm. 1-1 Fine Arts Building 


HUMANITIES CENTRE 

October 7-21 

The Human Rights Cycle, an exhibition of paint- 
ings by Erik Brauer commemorating the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment of Austria. Mon-Fri 1-4:30 pm. 6-40 Hu- 
manities Centre 


RUTHERFORD SOUTH ENTRANCE HALL 

October 26-November 13 

The Life and Works of Karen Blixen (a.k.a. Isak 
Dinesen). Sponsored by the Royal Danish Embassy. 


READINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

October 20, 3:30 pm 

Public Reading by Anita Rau Badami, author of 
“Tamarand Mem”, L-3 Humanities Centre 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


PROGRAM CO-ORDINATOR 


ALBERTA AREA HEALTH EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIP (AAHEP) 


AAHEP is a collaborative initiative to enhance 
the relationship between Alberta's post-secondary 
institutions that provide health science programs 
and the health service organizations in this province. 
The initiative is jointly funded by three categories of 
partners: post-secondary institutions (14), health 
service authorities (19), and Alberta Government De- 
partments (Health and Advanced Education & Career 
Development). 

The partnership has been established with a 
broad vision but will focus on three key areas ini- 
tially: clinical placements, continuing education, and 
workforce planning. The focus will be on rural areas 
in the province. The provincial office is situated at 
the University of Alberta. 

Reporting to the Executive Director, the Pro- 
gram Coordinator will be responsible for establishing 
a network among the partner groups and developing 
specific initiatives to enhance clinical placements, 
continuing education, and workforce planning. The 
position requires a creative individual with excellent 
interpersonal skills. While it is expected that much of 
the networking will be accomplished through tel- 
ecommunications technology, substantial travel 
within the province will be required to ensure AAHEP 
keeps in close contact with the needs of the partner 
organizations. 

This position carries responsibilities requiring 
leadership, negotiating, decision-making skills, and 
research skills. Completion of a master’s degree in 
health care or a related discipline is preferred. Experi- 
ence in dealing with interdisciplinary health science 
educational and service issues is required. Experience 
in program development and program evaluation 
would be beneficial. 

The position has been established for a three- 
year term with the total compensation package (sal- 
ary and benefits) not to exceed $60,000. Options for 
secondment will be considered. 

Closing Date: October 23, 1998. Please send 
resume to 

Dr. Donald J. Philippon, PhD, CHE 

Executive Director 

Alberta Area Health Education Partnership 
(AAHEP) 

University of Alberta 

2-141 Clinical Sciences Building 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2G3 
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RESEARCH OFFICER 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE AND ORAL HEALTH 
SCIENCES 


The Faculty of Medicine and Oral Health Sciences 
at the University of Alberta invites applications for 
the position of research officer. Reporting to the As- 
sociate Dean Research, the research officer will en- 
sure that the objectives and initiatives of the Re- 
search Office are supported and managed efficiently 
and expeditiously on a day-to-day basis. The success- 
ful candidate will: prepare speaking notes and pres- 
entation materials for the associate dean, resource 
the grant application and review processes, manage 
the research funding data base, oversee medical stu- 
dent and graduate student research programs, ad- 
minister the research office, and be responsible for 
the allocation of research space within the faculty. 

The research officer must have a strong appre- 
ciation of the faculty's tripartite mission of education, 
research and clinical service and a detailed under- 
standing of the faculty's activities in basic, clinical 
and health outcomes research, the competitive re- 
search grant application process and the primary bio- 
medical research funding agencies. The successful 
candidate will demonstrate excellent written and oral 
communications skills and have a proven track record 
in the area of research administration within a univer- 
sity environment. This is an Administrative Profes- 
sional Officer position with a salary range of $34,700 
to $52,200. 

Applicants are invited to submit in confidence by 
Friday, October 30, 1998 a resume and covering 
letter outlining their interest in, and strengths for, the 
position to 

Philip G. Stack 

Executive Officer 

Faculty of Medicine and Oral Health Sciences 

2J2 Walter Mackenzie Centre 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, T6G 2E8 

Phone (403) 492-1558 Fax (403) 492-7303 

Web: www.med.ualberta.ca 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years’ expertise. Re/ 
Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

LEASE - GLENORA EXCLUSIVE - contemporary 
bungalow designed with the discriminating profes- 
sional in mind, 2500 square feet of luxurious living in 
secluded setting surrounded by stately trees and 
cool paths to ravine. For appointment, call Janet 
Jenner-Fraser, 441-6441. 

RIVERBEND/BRANDER - lovely executive 
townhouse. Furnished and fully equipped for tempo- 
rary living. Available October 15, 1998-April 30, 1999. 
$1200 month plus utilities. Call Janet Jenner-Fraser, 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc Real Estate, 441-6441. 

TWO BEDROOM HOUSE (upper floor), hardwood 
floors, single garage, deck in backyard, fridge, stove, 
private entrance. Utilities included. Shared laundry 
facilities, 11260 - 78 Avenue, $800/month, 492-5959. 

EXECUTIVE FAMILY HOME, TWIN BROOKS - all 
amenities, 2000’, 1-3 year lease. (403) 438-2018. 

ONE BEDROOM FURNISHED. Adult apartment, city 
view. December - April. No pets or smokers, 428-0149. 

WALK TO UNIVERSITY - sabbatical home, fur- 
nished, 2000+ sq ft, custom built on quiet street. 
January - December 1999, Please call (403) 436-6513; 
or marty.luckert@ualberta.ca 

CRESTWOOD - January 1 - March 31, 1999. 
Retired professor's furnished 3-bedroom, two bath 
home. Ten minutes University. $500/month including 
utilities. No pets. Nonsmokers. References. 452-8224. 

THREE BEDROOM, UPPER SUITE, BELGRAVIA. 
Adults. No smokers, or pets. $800/month + 2/3 utili- 
ties. 437-7639. 

BEAUTIFUL FOUR BEDROOM HOUSE - excellent 
westend location. Easy access to University. Fully fur- 
nished. December 1998 - July 1999. Nili, 487-9549. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
250-383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 - 
364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

RIVERWIND PENTHOUSE - over 2000 sq ft. View 
to downtown and river valley. Dream kitchen, two 
bedrooms plus den. $420,000. For appointment call 
Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associ- 
ates, 441-6441, 

UPGRADED 2+2 BEDROOM BUNGALOW, near 
University. Immaculate. Garage with opener. 10626 - 
75 Avenue, 433-9759. 

ASPEN GARDENS ESTATES. Second floor unit. 
Convenient to University area. Direct transit. Situated 


AGENT(E) DE DEVELOPPEMENT DE 
FONDS ET DES ANCIENS 


La Faculté Saint-Jean, la faculté francophone de 
la University of Alberta, est a la recherche d‘un(e) 
agent(e) de développement de fonds et des anciens. 
Cet(te) agent(e) aura la responsabilité de coordonner 
les activités de recherche et de fonds auprés des an- 
ciens et du secteur privé afin d’en favoriser le 
développement. Le candidat ou la candidate aura 
aussi a travailler avec le personnel du Bureau de 
développement de la University of Alberta. 

Le candidat ou la candidate choisi(e) devra 
détenir un diplome universitaire et une bonne 
connaissance des principes, politiques et stratégies 
du développement. Il ou elle devra avoir de 
l'expérience en administration avec.au moins trois 
années d’expérience dans la recherche de fonds ou 
domaines connexes. II ou elle devra également faire 


close to Whitemud trails. Desirable roomy floor plan. 
Good condition. $99,900. Florence Thompson, Pru- 
dential Spencer Real Estate, 483-7170. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

HOUSESITTER: mature, non-smoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references. Letter of agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351, 

HOUSESITTERS AVAILABLE - responsible warm 
Christian couple will provide live-in housesitting for 
6+ months. We have no children, no pets; non-smok- 
ers. Will do yard work, shovelling. References avail- 
able. Bob/Lenora, 486-4269. 

HOUSESITTER AVAILABLE: mature, nonsmoking, 
responsible graduate student. Pets welcome. Excel- 
lent references. Call Maureen at 439-8605. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

HARPSICHORD. Sabathil, 1970. Two manuals. Cast 
aluminum frame. $2500. Please call Susan, 461-6968. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING - APA, Chicago; medical 
terminology; on campus. Donna Maskell, 922-6263. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary health care coverage. 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. No 
job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. 

ACUPRESSURE - a restful and restorative experi- 
ence is provided by Gary Holdgrafer, registered prac- 
titioner SDF, BCATA) and member of UA academic 
staff. It is covered in UA benefit plans for academic 
and support staff. Call 452-8251. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH - resourceful, knowledge- 
able, efficient, organized. Five years’ experience in- 
cludes science, engineering, arts. Leanne, 439-0245. 

DO YOU HAVE A CAR OR TRUCK in your yard that 
does not run? Want it removed before winter, for 
free. 454-1955. 

RESEARCH AND INFORMATION RETRIEVAL. Online 
(DIALOG), Internet, and Print Sources. Call Jack Morrow 
(403) 482-3168; jmorrow@freenet.edmonton.ab.ca 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JUNGIAN ANALYST candidate in training with 
CG. Jung Institute, Zurich, has openings. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, 463-5422. 


preuve d’excellentes compétences en communica- 
tion écrite et orale, tant en francais qu’en anglais. 
Une bonne connaissance du milieu francophone 
minoritaire canadien serait un atout important. 

Ce poste est pour un terme de deux ans et aura 
la possibilité d’étre renouvelé. Les personnes 
intéressées doivent soumettrent un curriculum vitae 
et les noms de trois repondants au plus tard le 30 
octobre 1998 a 

Claudette Tardif 

Doyenne 

Faculté Saint-Jean 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6C 4G9 

Télécopieur: (403) 465-8760 


Catherine M. Fletcher vps. 


MO 
DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2C8 


439-2266 
e-mail: fletche 1@planet.eon.net 
www.fletcherDentist.ab.ca 


Our Hours are: 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


The True Story of a Terrible Investment 

On June 11, 1973 a farmer $578,213.18 of income from it. 
took the proceeds for the sale of his Lucky for him he had a financial 
farm and invested all $70,994.70 of advisor from Regal Capital Planners 
it in a Canadian mutual fund that to convince him that his investment 
invests internationally. The wasn’t as terrible as he thought. 
following year and a half saw the Had he invested his money in an 
worst market decline since the crash —_ investment paying 8% and never 
of 1929 and the farmer saw his taken a cent of income from it, he 
investment drop in value to would have had $535,671.20 on June 
$50,154.00. Obviously he felt he 11, 1998. This is over $40,000 less 
had made a terrible investment. than the amount of income he 

Approximately 5 years later, actually took off of his investment. 
however, the farmer could see that Before you abandon your equity 
his fund was doing well and added investments due to the current 
another $10,410.55 to his market turbulence, or put off making 
investment. On June 11, 1998, 25 investments, you should think about 
after he started, his investment was this farmer who is an actual client of 
worth $1,562,474.41 despite the fact | a Regal Capital Planners 
that he had withdrawn a total of representative. 


Plan to attend our presentation on 


REGAL 
CAPITAL 
PLANNERS 
LTD. 


INVESTMENT BASICS 
Why Many People Earn Less Than 
They Should With Their Investments 


#214 865751 Avenue 


Edmonton, Alberta T6E 6A8 Call Craig or Leo for details. 468-4580 


Colette M. Lehodey 


Registered Acupuncturist and Physical Therapist 
Cert. M.Ac., CAFCI, R.Ac., B. Sc.P.T., MCPA 


The Five Elements Health Centre in McKernan 
11208 - 76 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 0K1 


Tel: (403) 435-9933 
Fax: (403) 430-9229 


for all your machining needs contact Walter at 


492-4901 


www.ualberta.ca/TRG/machine 


fabrication e 
BY APPOINTMENT 


and prototype development « 


eee member of the Technical Resource Group 


Medical Acupuncture - Traditional Chinese Medicine 
* Qi Gong - Physical Therapy 


For Your Complementary Health Care Needs 
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Dr. Jeffrey Snodgrass (Killam post-doctoral fellow, anthropology) 


| spent this past summer in India inter- 
iewing spirits. 

If in North America each of us has a 
central personality, the case is not so clear 
in India. In every home I visited in the 
state of Rajasthan, at least one member of 
the family commonly became possessed 
by spirits. For brief periods-usually at 
fixed times of the year, like midnight on 
the day of the dead, but sometimes unex- 
pectedly-these persons would become 
totally other than 
normal, gesturing 
and gamboling in 
ways unfamiliar to 
their families. The 
range of spirits who 
would “ride” their 
human “mounts” 
seemed endless— 
some good, most bad. 

Among the good 
were old kings who 
had died in their 
prime, usually ina 
palace intrigue. These 
spirits had energy to 
burn and wandered 
endlessly, invading 
the bodies of the living, 
though usually in an 
attempt to help, eager 
to use their power to 
right the wrongs 
visited upon them. Greedy souls. were 
even more widespread. These included 
stillborn babies (whose mounts would 
open and close their mouths in a sucking 
motion, like a breast-feeding child) and 
lonely widows (sexually voracious, or 
“hungry,” entities that lusted after the 
bodies of newlyweds). 

Modern figures also appeared in 
spirit form: Mahatma Gandhi sometimes 
took possession of the bodies of my 
friends, as did the first prime minister of 
India, Jawalarlal Nehru: Ghosts of foreign 
tourists-also.materialized. One American 
man learned while on a trip to India that 
his fortune had been lost in the stock 
market. He committed suicide, and 
having done so, so far from home, was 
condemned to wander the earth. When 
his spirit appeared, it would sob and 
recite fragmentary English-sounding 


words and phrases, like, “Where you?” or 
“T know,” or “That is!” 

To purge an evil spirit one visits a 
medium, a person once pestered by the 
supernatural, but now healed and willing 
to help others—for a price. Much rarer are 
saints, conduits of divine love and energy 
who—perhaps because of their great 
power—do not become possessed. I 
worked most closely with a Muslim saint 
named Mastanna Baba, which loosely 
translates, “single world- 
renouncing man who 
basks in the divine love 
of Allah.” According 
to local estimates, 
Mastanna Baba was 
somewhere between 
the age of 80 and 170, 
and in those many years, 
had developed into an 
interesting mix of the 
divine and the human. 

On the divine side, 
Mastanna Baba was a 
potent demon slayer, 
mainly because he had, 
according to my inform- 
ants, a “direct telephone 
link” with Allah. On the 
human side, Mastanna 
Baba loved peanuts and 
had a legendary temper. 
The human and the 
divine were entangled. Mastanna Baba 
traveled with a long bamboo pole he 
swung madly in the air. To be struck by 
it was humanly undesirable (because it 
hurt) and divinely desirable (because it 
healed). When Mastanna Baba spoke, 
which was rare, his words combined 
godly verse—carefully rhymed and 
metered poetry, often of Koranic inspira- 
tion—with profanity so darkly creative 
as to make a eunuch (famed for their 
profanity) cringe. 

Mastanna Baba was perpetually 
fenced in by his mostly female followers. 
Sitting under an ancient tree, surrounded 
by a twisting maze of hanging roots and 
branches, his followers rubbed his feet 
and head, refreshed him with yogurt 
drinks, draped him with garlands of 
flowers, and whispered in his ear, hoping 
their ministrations might result in an 
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Potent demon slayer Mastanna Baba basking in adoration 


fa 


illness cured, a job restored, a child 
granted. The possessed, again, almost 
exclusively women, also came before 
Mastanna Baba. Sitting at a respectful 
distance, not wanting their “dirty” spirits 
to contaminate the saint, they sought to 
be rid of the filthy entities invading their 
bodies and disrupting their lives. 

Possessions were screams of raw 
hurt, painful to watch. Mounts panted 
and ranted; they rolled on the ground, 
grabbing handfuls of dirt and filth and 
thrusting them into their mouths; their 
tongues lolled; they pulled at their hair 
and clothing. They focused on the saint, 
cursing him and smashing their heads 
against the metal barriers that separated 
them from him. And he, or his spirit, 
responded in kind. As it was explained 
to me, Mastanna Baba beat the evil spirits, 
forcing them to yelp in pain. This thrash- 
ing was on another plane—inaudible and 
invisible—evident only in the mounts’ 
wracked bodies. 

While possession was akin to being 
beaten (by the saint) and eaten (by the 
spirits), mounts clearly enjoyed the expe- 
rience—they told me so—and seemed in 
no hurry to be cured. This puzzled me, 
for not only was the experience painful, 
but dishonorable. The experience was 
compared to the throes of sexual orgasm, 
something most people do not want to 
experience in public. Still, certain benefits 
accrue to the mounts. They get out of 


_ their homes (not a given for Indian 


women) and into the press and excite- 
ment of the community. There is a 
thrill in being touched physically 
and spiritually by god-on-earth, in 
being the focus of his concern and 
attention. They relish sharing 
their bizarre experiences with 
others similarly afflicted. For 
some, particularly those who 
become mediums, there is 
status to be won. Most 
importantly, perhaps, 
through their spiritual 
alter-egos, women 
gain a voice. 
Possessions allow 
rebellion against 
patriarchal authority, 
a carnivalesque turn- 
ing-over of norms— 
which goes a 
long way toward 
explaining the odd 
behaviors associated 
with women’s posses- 
sion: the beating of 
husbands, the refusals 
to get married (one 
woman was first 
entered by a demon 
on her wedding 
day, and the 
demon called 
the whole affair 
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pig intestines (overcoming food taboos 
is a demonstration of personal power), 
and the expression of forbidden sexual 
urges (which included the ripping off 
of clothing and masturbating in public). 
For a moment, women can overturn 
every norm of propriety and morality, 
demand more of their culture than it 
wants to give them. 

I can understand why possession 
is desirable, but it is not so clear how it 
is possible. In virtually every case, the 
possessed women were sick—stressed 
and disoriented by a lingering illness. 
Family disputes, usually over a piece of 
property, made them more vulnerable 
to spiritual attack. 

To go beyond these “preconditions,” 
I must rely on analogies: possession is like 
being entranced by a story or film; or, it 
is like acting, but acting in which the role 
speaks to one so directly that one loses 
one’s self within it. A theatrical compo- 
nent—rote movements and lines, some- 
thing like a script—accompanied all 
possessions, and mediums were usually 
talented performers—not just actors, but 
musicians, dancers, and mimes. Acting 
possessed could win a certain degree of 
status if one was clever, but it would only 
take one to the threshold between the 
worlds, no further. It prepared the way 
for the thing, but was not the thing. 
Similarly, theatrical metaphors will 
only take us so far. To understand that 
crossing over—that fusion of deep 
unconscious desires with culturally 
stereotyped roles—requires a leap 
of understanding no less difficult 
than the act of possession itself. 

But maybe the question is 
wrong. Maybe it is not they 


be explained, but we. Possession 
is clearly possible, occurring in 
most societies. Why is it 
not possible for us? 
What repression 
keeps our person- 
alities in place, 
and prevents us 
from the release 
of possession, 
from giving 
into fantasy 
and imagina- 
tion? In other 
words, this 
Hallowe’en, 
on our own 
day of the dead, 
why can we not 
just relax and 
open ourselves to 
the spirit world, 
allowing its forces 
and secrets to 
magically course 
through our 
bodies? = 


